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CHAPTER III. 
A CONSULTATION, 


[? was one of the first days of early spring. Two young ladies 

stepped from their house into the garden, to see what opening 
flowers, what budding trees, had weathered the biting winds and 
frosts. ‘They were Susan and Ursula Chase. One of them was tall 
and stout, and she looked about her with interest, for she loved the 
garden: that was Ursula; the other, a fair, quiet girl, with a 
subdued look of care on her face, walked more abstractedly, as if she 
were occupied with inward thought : this was Susan. 

Ursula talked eagerly, as they slowly strolled along: the brilliant 
sunshine had put her into spirits. Her sister replied in mono- 
syllables. 

“ How quiet and dull you are, Susan!” she exclaimed at length. 
** What is the matter ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered Susan. 

“T know what it is. You are thinking of that complaining letter 
of Mrs. Carnagie’s. You never will overcome that habit of yours, 
Susan, of taking little disagreeables to heart. Mrs. Carnagie writes as 
if she were not happy. Well, she could not expect to be happy. 
But that is no reason why you should sigh and look sad, and walk 
through this welcome sunshine as if you did not care for it, or for the 
promising aspect of the shrubs and flowers.” 

They were passing a garden-seat as Ursula spoke, and Susan sat 
down upon it, and touched her sister’s arm to detain her. 

“T will tell you what is troubling me, Ursula ; why I cannot enjoy 
this spring day, or anything else just now. I have been thinking, ever 
since that letter arrived from Emma P 
“From Mrs. Carnagie. Well?” 
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“That one of us ought to go out to her.” 

“Ought to do wHat?” echoed Ursula, in tones of anger and 
astonishment. 

“To go out, and be with her in her approaching illness.” 

“Susan, I am amazed at you—I am shocked at you!” uttered 
Ursula. “Have you forgotten her conduct—how wickedly she 
behaved to us—to you ?” 

“ But ”—Susan answered in a low voice—‘ you remember Who it 
is has charged us that if our brother sin against us we shall forgive 
him ; not once, but seventy times seven.” 

“We are not charged to give in to Mrs. Carnagie’s fanciful 
caprices,” peremptorily spoke Ursula, drowning her sister’s voice. 
“That cannot have anything to do with religion.” 

“Oh yes, it has, Ursula. Since her letter reached us, I have been 
considering it in all lights, and I feel that one of us ought to go out 
to her.” 

“You have singular notions!” exclaimed Ursula. 

“When. the thought first flashed upon me, I drove it away, it may 
be angrily ; I zoudd not dwell upon it. But it seems determined not 

to be driven away ; and’ it keeps whispering to me that it is what 
must be done, if we would fulfil our duty.” 


“Would it be pleasant to you, may I ask, to go and visit Charles 
Carnagie ?” 


“No. Very unpleasant.” 

“And J am not going. So the thing is impossible, and need not 
be spoken of again.” 

“Could you not be induced to go ?” asked Susan. 

“Never. Had things gone on as they ought, and you were there 
in her place, I could not have gone out to you, Susan dear, for a hot 
climate would kill me. Look how ill I am in the heat of summer, 


even here. No. I will not sacrifice my health for Mrs. Carnagie. 
She is not worth it.” 


“She is our sister, Ursula.” 

“Do not let us prolong a useless discussion, Susan. Nothing in 
the world should induce me to go out, so let the matter rest. Were I 
to see Mrs. Carnagie, here or there, it would only be to reproach her. 
Shall we proceed ?” 

Susan waved away the proposal, and remained seated. 

“We must settle this matter, Ursula, but not by letting it rest. I 
felt sure you would not go; therefore,” she added in a lower tone, “I 
have been making up my own mind to the inevitable.” 

** Not to go out to Barbadoes !” 

“Yes, I have. If we let her remain to go through her illness alone, 
and she should die in it, as she says she fears she may, we should 
never cease to reproach ourselves. I never should.” 


“She is not going to die under it,” retorted Ursula, ‘She was 
always full of fancies.” 
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“T hope she is not. But you see by her letter, how low-spirited 
she is ; how she dreads it.” 

“ Her conscience pricks her,” said Ursula. ‘ One with a bad con- 
science is afraid of everything.” 

“ Dear Ursula, you will so much oblige me by never alluding in 
that way to the past. It is over and gone, and ought to be buried in 
oblivion. Surely if I have forgotten it, you may do so.” 

* You have not forgotten it, Susan.” 

‘Quite as much as is needful and necessary. Of course, to 
entirely forget it, as a thing that never took place, is an impossibility, 
but I have forgiven them both, in my own heart.” 

“ And retain no tender remembrance of him? I don’t believe you, 
Susan. You are not one to forget so easily.” 

“Yes, I am, when there is a necessity,” Susan almost sternly said. 
“T could have been true to him for my whole life, though he must 
have passed it abroad, and I here, as those few years were passed ; 
but from the very moment I knew he did not care for me, I set to 
work to root him from my heart ; and I have well succeeded. How could 
you think it was otherwise, Ursula ?—and he the husband of Emma!” 

“Nay, don’t be put out. I did not think you were cherishing the 
old love—of course not; but I thought there would be sufficient of 
its remembrance left to prevent your running out to see them in the 
first year of their marriage.” 

Susan felt the words. Ursula was of a stern, unforgiving nature, 
and her remarks were often cutting. 

“‘T am not running out to see them for my own pleasure ; it will be 
anything but pleasant to me, although he is to me, now, no more than 
my sister’s husband. I would rather traverse the whole wide earth, 
than go to Barbadoes ; but a sense of duty impels me.” 

“ You always did think so much about ‘ duty,’” peevishly remarked 
Ursula. ‘Your conscientiousness must be very strongly marked.” 

“TI suppose it is—I believe it is, And there is another thing 
which urges me to go,” added Susan ; “my love for Emma, Although 
she acted as she did, I cannot forget how fond I was of her; and 
since the arrival of this letter, when I have thought of her as ill, 
anxious, lonely, not (as it seems) too happy, all my old love for her 
has come back to me.” 

“You would go sailing out, and make yourself a slave to the 
humours of Mrs. Carnagie, and remain there as nursemaid to her 
children !” cried the vexed Ursula, ‘In twenty years from this, we 
should not see you home again,” 

“Not so,” answered Susan. “ When once Emma is safely over her 
illness, I shall come back to you. I shall certainly not remain to 
make my home there, in ¢heiv house. But she does seem so anxious 
for what she calls my forgiveness, and so apprehensive that she’ shall 
not live! I must go, Ursula.” 

“ How could you go? Who is to take you?” 
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“T can goalone. Under the charge of the captain of the ship. 
I have thought out my plans.” 

“Oh! if you have made up your mind, there’s nothing more to be 
said, for it would not turn you,” resentfully spoke Ursula. “ Shall you 
start to-day ?” she ironically added. 

“No,” smiled Susan, “but I should like to be away by this day 
fortnight—should a vessel be sailing about that time. My own 
preparations will not take long.” 

‘Susan, you are not in earnest ! ” 

“Now that I have made up my mind, the sooner I am away the 
better. I must be there before Emma’s illness,” 

“‘ That’s not going to happen in a week.” 

“ Neither can I reach Barbadoes in a week. I wish you could see 
this in the light that I do, Ursula ; you would not grumble at me then.” 

It was the loving spirit of charity, of forgiveness, that was urging 
Susan Chase to take this long journey to visit her sister. A season 
of bitter desolation had passed over Susan, during which her heart 
had been purified to wiser and better things than the daily grati- 
fication of self. Ursula had not yet found this spirit ; her time for it 
was not come; she was proud and unforgiving. Never, since her 
sister’s marriage, had she called her by her familiar Christian name ; 
always “ Mrs. Carnagie ;” and yet Emma had not sinned against her, 
but against Susan, for she had wiled away the intended husband to 
whom Susan had been engaged for years. When Susan saw that 
they loved each other—or thought they did—and that Mr. Carnagie 
had forgotten her in his new passion for her young and handsome 
sister, she sacrificed her prospects and her love to them, gave Mr. 
Carnagie his release, and suffered them to marry. To visit them in 
—as Ursula expressed it—the first year of their marriage, could not 
be pleasant to her ; but Emma had written home a long and most heart- 
rending letter, every page of which implied a wish, though it was not 
expressed, that Susan was with her to comfort and forgive her, and to 
take care of her in an approaching time of peril. Susan asked herself 
how she could refuse to go—she who had promised their mother, on 
her death-bed, always to cherish Emma, 

When her resolution became known, the neighbourhood troubled 
itself amazingly about it, neighbourhood fashion. It chiefly adopted 
the views of Ursula. But Susan was not to be dismayed, and with as 
little delay as possible, she started on her voyage. 


CHAPTER IV, 
THE PINES, 


THE house occupied by Lieutenant and Mrs. Carnagie was called the 
Pines, and was situated near the capital of Barbadoes, where Mr. 
Carnagie’s regiment was quartered, A small house for a West-Indian 
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country house, but it was very pretty, of gay, cheerful appearance, 
with a cool verandah running along the front and the west side, 
whence a few steps descended to the garden—a well-kept garden, full 
of trees, flowers, and tropical fruits. Marriage—frantic as they were 
for it—had not brought to Mr. and Mrs. Carnagie the happiness they 
had possibly anticipated. It may be that some fault lay on both 
sides; it is generally so, where dissensions take place in early- 
married days, Mrs. Carnagie was exacting and warm in temper, 
and the lieutenant was more careless to please her than he might 
have been. | 

She was sitting one evening in a sullen mood, full of anger at her 
husband, for he ought to have been home to dinner, but had not 
come, and she had taken it alone, The sudden darkness succeeding 
to the garish day, with scarcely any twilight, and to which Mrs. 
Carnagie had grown accustomed, had scarcely overspread the room, 
when she heard her husband’s horse canter up. She rose from her sofa, 
touched a hand-bell for lights, and prepared a loud reproach as she 
waited for him. 

Mr. Carnagie, tall and dark as ever, entered listlessly, and, ere she 
could speak, laid a letter before her, with a remark that the packet 
was in, 

“Why did you not come home to dinner ?” 

“Chard was out, and I had to take the afterroon duty,” was Mr. 
Carnagie’s reply. 

Mrs. Garnagie did not know whether this was true, She felt inclined 
to tell him it was not, But to what use, since he would be sure to 
persist in the story. He had grown indifferent to coming home of 
late, and the excuse was always the same—duty. She generally broke 
out into reproaches ; which were not quite the way to win back his 
allegiance, 

“You might have sent me word that you did not intend to come 
home,” she said ; “not have kept me waiting an hour for dinner.” 

“That was your own fault, I have desired you never to wait, An 
officer’s time is not his own.” 

“It is sufficiently his own when he chooses to make it so,” 
significantly responded Mrs. Carnagie. 

‘Why do you not open your letter, Emma ? ” 

“Oh, I suppose it is like the last !—one of Ursula’s stiff epistles, 
calling me ‘ Mrs. Carnagie.’ I wonder she writes at all !” 

“This is from Susan.” 

From Susan!” echoed Mrs. Carnagie, taking up the letter. “ How 
do you know?” 

“Tt is her handwriting.” 

“Yes! of course you remember ¢ha¢/ I am positive those letters 
you keep, tied up in a bundle in your desk, and that you never will 
let me see the outside of, were from her. You love her remembrance 
far better than you love me now.” 
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Mrs. Carnagie was very foolish. She did not really think this, and 
her husband knew she did not, but she was in a mood to get up 
reproaches from nothing. 

“T have told you they were not from Susan,” he angrily said. “I 
burnt Susan’s letters the day after I brought you out here.” 

With a gesture of impatience, he went out on the verandah, and, 
stretching himself on one of the cool seats there, lighted his cigar. 
His wife opened the newly-arrived letter, and ran her eyes down it. 

“Charles ! Charles!” she exclaimed, her tone changing to one of 
joyful eagerness. “Charles, I have such news! Do come here.” 

“‘ What is it ?” he asked, re-entering. 

“Who do you think is coming out ?>—to be with me in my illness. 
Who do you think ?” 

“Ursula?” 

“No. Susan.” 

Susan! Coming here!” 

“Susan is coming here. Oh, how kind she is! She is on her 
passage out now.” 

“It is more than you—more than we both deserve,” was _ his 
remark. ‘ Are you sure it is Susan that is coming ?” 

“She gives her reasons; and says: ‘Show this letter to Mr. 
Carnagie.’ She thinks it her duty to come and take care of me in 
my unhappiness, not only because she loves me, but because she 
remembers her promises to my mother. Is she not good, Charles ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Carnagie; “she always was good.” 

“Charles, tell me the truth—why you did not come home to 
dinner.” 

““T have told you. Duty.” And Mr. Carnagie walked out to his 
cigar again, and Emma frowned. 

Mr. Carnagie sat, and smoked, and ruminated. Taking one con- 
sideration with another, he did not know that he was glad Susan 
Chase was coming out. For his wife’s comfort in her approaching 
illness, he certainly was so; but he was conscious that his domestic 
home was very unlike the one Susan must have pictured to herself, 
years ago, which owned him for its lord and master—as he was now 
unlike what she had then thought him ; and he did not altogether care 
that she should come behind the scenes and see this. 


Not until the last week in April did Susan reach Barbadoes. The 
passage from England had been long, the ship having met with 
contrary winds. Amidst the confusion of the arrival, people coming 
off from the shore, and people leaving the vessel, Susan felt confused 
and anxious. She expected to see her sister or Mr. Carnagie, or 
both ; but neither arrived to claim her. 

‘Suppose my letter should not have reached them!” she suddenly 
exclaimed to herself, and her cheeks burnt with crimson at the thought 
of appearing ¢heve without warning, and having to make verbal explana- 
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tions for doing so. At that very moment, an exceedingly good- 
looking English officer, who had just come on board, approached 
her. 

“T think I must be right,” he said, with a friendly smile, “that I 
have the honour of speaking to Miss Chase, for I see a great likeness 
to Mrs. Carnagie.” 

That was through poor Susan’s momentary flush. “I am Miss 
Chase,” she replied. “Are my sister and Mr. Carnagie not here ? ” 

“Mrs. Carnagie is not well; and Mr. Carnagie requested me, last 
night, to come on board, if she arrived before he got back.” 

Susan found the gentleman speaking to her was a Captain Chard : 
but ere many more minutes had ;elapsed, Mr. Carnagie appeared. 
Susan’s manner was calm and self-possessed : it would never be other- 
wise to Mr. Carnagie again. He hurried her on shore, and into the 
carriage ; not giving time for any luggage whatever to accompany them, 
but ordering it to be sent on. 

“ How is Emma?” she inquired of Mr. Carnagie, as the carriage 
drove away, for really his movements had been so hasty, there was not 
time to put the question before. 

“Thank you. She has a little boy.” 

“ A little boy!” exclaimed Susan. “Since when?” 

* Only to-day.” 

“ Oh—I am sorry you should have left home ‘to meet me. I 
could have found my way to you, I make no doubt. Is she well?” 

“Ves; I believe so. Chard had sent me word that the ship was 
casting anchor, so I thought the best plan was to come and bring you 
at once to Emma.” 

When Susan arrived at the Pines, she had to wait before she could 
go into her sister’s room, and Mr. Carnagie left her in one of the 
sitting-rooms. Susan was very hot: she was sure she should not like 
a West Indian climate, and she sat admiring the cool matting, and 
the cool, floating fans which kept up a constant breeze, when the door 
opened, and Ruth came in. The girl burst into tears when Susan 
shook her by the hand, so delighted was she to see a home face again. 
She had lived with them in England, and had accompanied Emma 
on her marriage. 

“ Ruth,” asked Miss Chase, “ was not this’a rather sudden event ? 
I hoped to have been here for it. I understood from my sister it was 
not expected until May.” 

“That is what we all thought, Miss Susan,” was the girl’s answer. 
“T think my mistress made herself ill.” 

What do you mean, Ruth ?” 

“The night before last she was put out about something, and she 
quarrelled with Mr. Carnagie. Quite violent she was, and I believe 
that took effect upon her. She is a good deal altered from what she 
used to be, ma’am, and puts herself out over the least thing.” 

Mrs. Carnagie improved in health. At the end of a week Susan 
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laughingly asked her where her presentiment of non-recovery had 
flown to. 

“Tt is all owing to your care and to your good nursing,” answered 
Emma. “Oh, Susan! you are a great deal kinder to: me than I 
deserve. Charles said so, the evening that your letter arrived. After 
our conduct “i 

“ We will bury the past zz the past,” interrupted Susan. “It is 
the only request I make you.” 

* Well—so be it. Yet let me just tell you one thing, Susan: that 
if I had foreseen all, you should have been the one to have him, if 
you would: but not I. If you knew how very ‘different he is from 
what he appeared that month at our house , 

“Emma, I entreat you, let us find some other topic of discourse.” 

“ You will not hear anything against him: I see what it is,” cried 
the perverse invalid. ‘ You think him an angel, and everything that’s 
good ; but he is just the contrary. You can’t deny that you used 
to think him one, Susan ; and of course you think so still.” 

Susan was pained. She did not like the charge, and yet scarcely 
liked to condescend to refute it. She began to think Emma more 
childish than ever, and suffered her to run on. 

‘IT don’t believe he cares for me at all; not half or a quarter as 
much as he used to care for you. I am thankful, for your sake, Susan 
dear, that you did not have him. He has grown indifferent to his 
home, stops out, and never cares to apologise ; and one day—it was 
about last Christmas—he frightened me nearly out of my senses. I 
never saw any rational being in such a passion in my whole life: his 
fury was frightful. Did you know he could put himself into these fits 
of passion ?” 

“T never saw him in one,” was Susan’s somewhat evasive answer ; 
for she remembered what Frances Maitland had once said to her. 

‘* Well, he can; though I believe it takes a good deal to excite him 
to it. Never marry a passionate man, Susan.” 

“ Do you never lose your temper, yourself, and fall into a passion ? ” 
asked Susan, in a half-joking manner. 

“IT? If Ido lose my temper I have good cause,” returned Mrs. 
Carnagie. ‘There are some things one cannot and ought not to put 
up with: even you, Susan, patient as you are, would not do so.” 

“Whatever they may be, ill-temper will not mend them,” replied 
Susan. “A pleasant spirit, one with the other, would soothe the rubs 
and crosses of life, and render you both so much happier. Besides, 
as your little child grows up, what an example anger and discourtesy 
would be to set before him.” 

“You are not aware what lives some of these officers lead, out 
here, especially the single ones. They make what they call left- 
handed marriages. Hardly one but has done so.” 

“Left-handed marriages!” echoed Susan, puzzled. “Who 
with ?” 
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“With the Creoles, chiefly. Some of these false wives are as white 
as we are, some darker, some black—fastidious tastes, they must 
have, certain of these officers! Charles was one of them.” 

“Oh, ‘no !” involuntarily uttered Susan. 

“Oh, no, you say! You think him better than others, do you! 
He is worse than others. All those years when you deemed him so 
constant, he was playing truant to you with that Creole wife. Wife! 
Now do you think I could bear that, and put up with it tamely? 
When I heard, after I came out, what had been going on, I felt in- 
clined to run away from Charles, and never come back to him.” 

“ But,” cried Susan, her mind rebelling at being made the 
receptacle of such news, “if I understand you rightly, this happened 
years ago.” 

“What if it did? the traces remain. There are two little dark 
wretches, and his money going out to support them. And, for all I 
know, he still——” 

“ My dear sister,” hastily interrupted Susan, “it seems to me that 
you are looking at things in a wrong light. You are his true wife, 
and therefore——” 

“ Are you going to defend him?—to defend such a system?” 
angrily cried Mrs. Carnagie. 

“You know better. I think it very bad, though I do not wish to 
speak of it. But, all that had happened, ad happened before you 
were anything to him, and you never ought to have suffered it to pass 
your lips in speaking with him. It was not your affair, or one you 
had any business with. Never speak of it again, Emma; banish it 
from your memory. He is your husband now, your lawful husband ; 
be to him a kind and affectionate wife, and if he is not yet (though I 
should hope he is) quite all he ought to be, he will become so in time, 
It rests with you.” 

“You had a lucky escape, Susan,” persisted Mrs. Carnagie. 
“ Fancy what it was, almost as soon as I landed, to be told that he 
had been as good as married before! What would you have said, 
had such news greeted you?” 

“T should have said—whatever I may have felt—that it was no 
friend to me who could impart such news. Who told you, 
Emma ?” 

“Major Jacobson’s wife. Her husband is on half-pay, and holds 
some civil post out here. She has lived on the island for years, and 
knows the ins and outs of all the officers’ affairs, however many may 
be quartered here. She spoke of it quite as a matter of course; as 
one might speak of changing a servant. Charles found, though, that 
I did not take it as a matter of course. We have never been cordial 
since.” 

“ And is it this which has created the unhappiness, the dissension 
you speak of, between you and your husband ?” 

“That is the chief thing. That was the first and great cause ; but 
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I have found out plenty of faults to reproach him with, since. Not 
perhaps of the same nature : I don’t say that.” 

** You have looked out for faults, I fear,” said Susan. 

“To be sure I have. Things that I might never have thought of, 
or should have passed over lightly; but I felt my heart completely 
turn against him. I should not care if he died to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, Emma!” cried Susan, in anguished tones, ‘‘ how can I hope 
to bring you to your senses ?—to a just view of your duty to your 
husband? Whatever had taken place in the past was at anend. I 
cannot think otherwise, and it was your duty and interest so to regard 
it. In visiting this upon Mr. Carnagie, in reproaches, in perverseness 
of temper, you, his wife, were laying a train of misery for your whole 
future life.” 

“Of course! Charles is right, and I am wrong. He did right 
then, and the other officers do right, and Miss Chase has turned 
champion for them! I wish I had never written you how unhappy I 
was! I might have known, if you came out, it would not be to 
sympathise with my wrongs, but to defend Lieutenant Carnagie. Let 
my pillow alone, Susan ; it does not want fidgeting with.” 

The tears filled Susan’s eyes, and she almost wished, then, that she 
had listened to Ursula, and left Mr. and Mrs. Carnagie to themselves. 

‘How should she succeed in bringing her sister into a better frame of 
mind and temper? Could she ever succeed ? 

If she did it would be a miracle. Any one but Susan, so per- 

severing and patient, would have deemed the task a hopeless one. 
Emma Chase by nature was obstinate, self-willed, fractious, and 
inordinately vain ; but as Emma Chase, shielded in her own home, 
guided by wise friends, little scope had been afforded for their display. 
She had been indulged and petted, her vanity was fostered, and her 
whims were given way to, and even Susan had not known how very 
little good there was in her. But as Mrs. Carnagie, all the ill, and 
worse than all, was displayed. 
_ The little child died. Mr. Carnagie evidently mourned it deeply ; 
and Emma, for a whole week, went into incessant bursts of tears. 
Had they been wise, had Emma been alive to her own true interest, 
they might have been reconciled to each other then, have buried 
grievances, and laid the foundation for a happy and peaceful life. 
Somehow it was not done; and Susan was afraid almost to breathe to 
herself her conviction that the fault was Emma’s, lest she might be 
accused of partiality for Mr. Carnagie. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT CROSS PURPOSES. 


AUTUMN came, and Susan Chase was still at Barbadoes. She had not 
dared to leave Emma, for a new fear for her had begun to spring up 
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—her extreme gaiety of conduct, It is true there was not much scope 
for joining in worldly amusement where they were situated, but 


however little or much might be going on, Mrs. Carnagie was certain 


to be in it. And, what was most especially distasteful to Susan, she 
was invariably surrounded by officers, laughing with them, and listen- 
ing to their reckless nonsense. Riding in the cool of the morning, 
surrounded by redcoats at luncheon, lounging in the afternoon 
bazaar at Bridgetown, dressed-out at parties in the evening; in any 
and all of these might be seen Mrs. Carnagie, flirting with all who 
would flirt with her. Her husband remonstrated, not against the 
flirting ; he would not, in his pride, put it upon that score, but 
against the expense. His income was good, but not extravagant, and 
Mrs. Carnagie was falling into extravagant habits. The luncheons 
she would cause to be set out, and the evening entertainments she 
would give were profusely expensive. Mr. Carnagie might as well have 
remonstrated to the moon, for she paid not the least attention to him. 
Susan was miserable, and Emma laughed at her. 

One day Mr. Carnagie came in, looking jaded and tired. It was 
the hour for dinner, but Mrs. Carnagie was off on some expedition, 
and did not seem to be remembering it. Susan was sitting with her 
work in the verandah, and he came and stood by her. They had 
lapsed, from the first, quite into their relative positions of brother and 
sister-in-law, and former days had never been alluded to between 
them ; not a trace or recollection of what had been, seemed to be 
retained by either. 

“ Where’s Emma?” asked Mr. Carnagie. 

“She went out after luncheon. I thought she had probably 
gone to the town, and that you would come back with her. She 
may have gone across to Mrs. Jacobson’s and have stayed there, 
gossiping.” 

Mr. Carnagie began to whistle. Presently he spoke again, and 
looked impatiently at his watch. 

“T want my dinner. It is ten minutes past the hour.” 

“T hope she will not be long,” was all the comfort poor Susan 
could give. . 

“T think I shall take to dining out there,” he continued, nodding 
his head in the direction of the town. 

“ At the mess ?” remarked Susan, wishing her sister would come in. 

“ At any rate, on busy days. Chard has got leave for home at 
last, and sails by the next packet—which will be here in a day or so. 
I shall have more to do when he is gone.” 

“T knew he had obtained it,” answered Susan. 

“Yes, I imagine you did,” said Mr. Carnagie. ‘“ And that you are 
the moving motive,” he added, looking at her with a meaning smile. 
“T joked Chard about it to-day, coming off parade, and he turned as 
red as his coat; I thought the scarlet would never go down. Those 
fair men do show their blushes, if they have got any.” 
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Susan did not understand. 

‘What did you joke him about ?” she inquired. 

“ Now, Susan! how prettily innocent you appear. There is no 
occasion to make a mystery of it to me, for I know about it from 
Emma.” 

“ About what, Mr. Carnagie? I am making no mystery.” 

“ Why—if you will have me say it—you know Chard has got leave 
for home, you acknowledge that.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“ And you know, I presume, that he has been pretty constant in 
his attendance here ?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Susan, not quite so readily as at the other question. 
Mr. Carnagie smiled. 

“For once that any other officer has come here,” he: continued, 
“and some of them have not been slack in their attentions, Chard 
has come ten times. He would not do this without a powerful 
motive.” 

Susan said nothing. What was Mr. Carnagie driving at? 

“ And as he has made it all right with a certain young lady, I 


expect she will be going by the next packet, and corne back with him . 


as Mrs. Chard. You see I am au courant, Susan.” 

Susan stared at Mr. Carnagie, and ran over in her mind the few 
available young ladies of all who visited at the Pines. She could fix 
on none, 

“What young lady is it?” she resumed. 

“Oh, Susan! to pretend ignorance, and ask me that! You used 
to be superior to coquetry. But possibly you think Z have forfeited 
all right to be the depository of your love secrets ? ” 

It was the first time he had ever alluded in any way to the past, 
and Susan felt her face flush a little. Therefore, when she spoke, it 
was with cold, pointed calmness, 

“T really am ignorant to what you are alluding, Mr. Carnagie ; if 
I were not, I would not pretend to be so. I have not heard that 
Captain Chard was likely to marry.” 

He rose up in astonishment, and stood before her. ‘“ Susan!” 

“What ? What do you mean?” 

“Tt is you that Chard is going to marry! Nobody else!” 

“Me!” uttered Susan. ‘Who could have told you that ?” 

“Emma, herself. I asked her, one day, what on earth brought 
Chard dancing up here everlastingly, and she said it was after you. 
That things were settled, or on the point of being settled, between 
you.” 

Susan Chase gathered in the meaning of the words ; she gathered 
in the full meaning of other words—and actions—that had loomed 
unpleasingly upon her for some time past ; and she turned sick with 
a defined: fear, and her face and lips grew as white as the work she 
was engaged on. 
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“I see I have startled you, Susan,” said Mr. Carnagie. “I did 
not mean to hurt or vex you, and if you object to my knowing it, I 
am sorry Emma should have told me.” 

Susan opened her lips to assure Mr. Carnagie that Captain Chard 
was not, and never had been, anything to her; but stern thoughts 
came sternly over her, and she stopped herself in time. At that 
moment her sister’s carriage appeared in sight, and she raised her 
hand to point it out to Mr. Carnagie. 

“Yes! I wonder where she has been. Now we can have dinner. 
Touch the hand-bell, will you, Susan, and tell them to be quick in 
serving it. Susan, I am sorry I vexed you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Carnagie, you did not vex me. I was only—only 
very much surprised,” was Susan’s answer. 

Mr. Carnagie leisurely descended the steps, to be in readiness to 
help his wife from the carriage, and Susan pressed her forehead upon 
the railing of the verandah, her head aching and her heart sick. 

Why should Mrs. Carnagie have told her husband that Captain 
Chard’s attraction there was herself? It was a barefaced untruth. 
Captain Chard had not paid her any attention whatever. Excepting— 
it came now into her brain like a flash of light, and the indignant 
crimson came to her brow with it—excepting when Mr. Carnagie had 
been at home. ‘Then he had been attentive to her, but Susan, in her 
indifference to Captain Chard, had not taken notice of it. A fright- 
ful suspicion of what Emma’s motive might have been—of what it 
must have been—came searing her heart, and Susan Chase wrung her 
hands in despair and tribulation. 

“T am sorry I kept you waiting,” Mrs. Carnagie had the grace to 
say. “TI called in at the Lettsoms’, and they kept me.” 

“ At the Lettsoms’!” repeated Mr. Carnagie. “Have you been 
into the town ?” 

“ All the afternoon, at one place or another. Susan, you look 
tired.” 

“Tt’s odd I should not have seen the carriage. I wish I had seen 
it, I should have been glad to come home in it, instead of riding, for 
my head aches frightfully, and the sun did it no good. Have you 
any one coming here to-night ?” 

“No, unless Captain Chard should drop in. He said perhaps he 
might do so. I met him.” 

“ Because I shall go to bed,” said Mr. Carnagie. 

“What is that for?” asked his wife. 

“If my head is to split, as it is splitting now, I can’t sit up. It is 
as if I were going to have the fever.” 

Susan raised her eyes. Mr. Carnagie did look ill, his face hot, and 
his eyelids heavy. And though he had complained of wanting his 
dinner, she saw he was playing with it more than eating it. 

“ How does the fever come ?” she inquired. 

“We have more sorts of fever than one, Susan,” he answered. 
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* Sometimes the fellow will be hanging about you for a fortnight, and 
you are languid and miserable, and cannot tell what’s the matter with 
you until it breaks out. But the worst fever comes on without warn- 
ing almost like a sunstroke, and it often does its work.” 

Kills you, do you mean ?” returned Susan. 

Mr. Carnagie nodded, laid down his knife and fork, and when the 
cloth was removed, he rose and said he should go at once to bed. 
Mrs. Carnagie followed him upstairs, though whether she went to his 
room with him Susan did not know. Captain Chard came in later, 
and he was the only visitor they had that night. 

“* What is the matter with Carnagie ?” he inquired. 

“Only a headache,” said Mrs. Carnagie, “it was through riding 
about in the sun. He began talking to Susan about fever, frightening 
her, I think.” 

“‘No,” interposed Susan quietly, “he did not frighten me. I think 
he looked ill.” 

Between nine and ten, Susan went upstairs for some lace she 
wanted for her work, leaving her sister and Captain Chard playing 
cribbage. When she returned, both had left the room. She looked 
in the other sitting-room, which was also lighted up, but they were not . 
there. 

Susan stepped on to the verandah, to the dark corner of it, and 
stood there, leaning over the front railings, and looking out. She 
thought she felt a dampness in the air, and knew it was not well to 
stand in it, but her heart was too busy with anxious thoughts to be 
over-cautious that night. It was bright moonlight, and presently her 
eye caught what she thought was the white dress of her sister in one 
of the side-walks. Yes it was; she and Captain Chard were walking 
arm-in-arm ; now stopping as if to talk, and now slowly pacing on ; 
only occasionally could Susan see them, as they moved amidst the 
trees, 

Her heart beat violently ; what ought she to do? Setting aside all 
the fears which had come to her that evening, she felt that it was not 
seemly for Mrs. Carnagie to be wandering about by moonlight with a 
young officer—that she herself could not do it, were she a wife. 
Suppose she went and called to her, how would it look? what would 
Captain Chard think of her interference? At least twenty minutes 
did she stop there deliberating, and then she descended the steps, and 
sped along the broad drive, calling to her sister when she came to the 
side-walk, ‘They both advanced towards her. 

“Emma, I wished to remind you how damp it is. Do you not 
feel it? Iam sure you ought not to walk in it to-night.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” was Mrs. Carnagie’s reply; ‘you should feel 
some of our nights here.” 

“T think you had better come in.” 
“Yes, I will follow you directly.” 
Susan could not well linger after this, and she returned in-doors, 
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with a heavy step and a heavier heart. A yawning gulf seemed 
stretched out before her, waiting for somebody’s feet to fall into it. 
She wished it was her own—if that might save her sister. After 
Captain Chard’s return from his leave of absence, she, Susan, would 
not be here; Emma would then be alone. If she renewed this 
absurd intimacy with him, what might not be the result? Mrs. 
Carnagie soon came running in. Captain Chard had gone. 

“ Emma ” Susan stopped. She sat down on an ottoman, and 
almost gasped for breath; twenty sentences rose to her lips, and 
none seemed appropriate. “Emma, you are too much with Captain 
Chard,” she uttered at length. 

Mrs. Carnagie took the words with great coolness. “Has Mr. 
Carnagie been helping you to that opinion ?” 

“For shame, Emma! No. But you have been wilfully blinding 
him. You have told him that Captain Chard’s object in coming here 
so much was to see me.” 

“Did he tell you that ?” 

“ Yes—believing it. I did not undeceive him then; I thought I 
must speak to you first. Emma, if you do not alter your plan of con- 
duct, you will be lost.” 

“Thank you for warning me,” replied Mrs. Carnagie, with a mock- 
ing smile. 

“Oh, Emma!” cried Susan, imploringly raising her hands, “ have 
you forgotten that you are your mother’s daughter—our sister—the 
wife of Charles Carnagie? You must alter. You cannot intend to 
—to disgrace her memory, to bring shame upon us, and him!” 

“ Why, Susan, what has taken you to-night? I should think you 
have caught the fever we spoke of. Who saysI am going to disgrace 
you ?” 

“You will inevitably lose your good name if you go on as you have 
latterly been doing, lapsing into familiarity with other men, and 
deceiving your husband; you will deserve to lose it. Halt on your 
course whilst you are safe, and whilst you hold your husband’s good 
opinion, and the world’s favour. Emma! if you would but turn to 
Mr. Carnagie with affection, he would turn to you.” 

“TJ will not turn to him,” she passionately interrupted; “for the 
love I once bore him has changed to hatred. Do not look at me like 
that; I tell you it has! I Aate Charles Carnagie.” 

She snatched up a light as she spoke, and left the room. Susan 
was very unhappy, and lay awake half the night. On the following 
morning Mr. Carnagie was no better, but he dressed and went into 
the town. Susan asked whether that was prudent. Oh, there was 
nothing like exertion to shake off a touch of the fever, was his reply, 
and it was the last day of Chard’s stay. 

Captain Chard rode up in the course of the day to take leave, and 
Mrs. Carnagie came down to receive him, but she had not previously 
joined her sister, afraid, Susan supposed, of a recurrence of the last 
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night’s topic. They dined alone, Susan and her sister, Mr. Carnagie 
having said he should not be home for it ; only monosyllables passed 
between them. Afterwards, Susan was surprised at seeing the car- 
riage brought round, and Emma came down in a silk evening dress. 
There was a party at the Lettsoms’. 

“ Are you going out this evening ?” she exclaimed, unable to pre- 
vent a shade of reproach in her tone. “Suppose your husband 
should come home ill—he seemed very unwell this morning.” 

“Til! when he has been in the town all day! He is making him- 
self comfortable at the mess, that is what he is doing. Good-bye, 
Susan.” 

As Susan stood in the verandah, she saw Ruth take down her 
mistress’s bonnet and cloak, and place them in the carriage. What 
was that for? Could Emma be going to return home on foot? She 
leaned forward and asked her. No, was Mrs. Carnagie’s answer, she 
was to return in Mrs. Jacobson’s carriage. 

Mr. Carnagie arrived soon after her departure, in a hired convey- 
ance. He was much worse, but thought it was only through pelting 
about in the heat. He asked where Emma was, would not have a 
doctor fetched, but went to his chamber. In the morning, just before 
the hour for rising, one of the black women came to Susan’s room, 
and said Mr. Carnagie was in a raging fever. 

Susan started up in a fright. Was Mrs. Carnagie with him? Or 
which room was she in? 

Mrs. Carnagie had not come home, was the servant’s answer. 

“How shameful!” murmured Susan, as she hastily dressed her- 
self; ‘and her husband in this state!” 

She sent off for the doctor, and then went to Ruth’s apartment. 
Ruth was not in it. The bed had not been slept in. Susan was 
bewildered. 

Mr. Carnagie was indeed in a raging fever, and calling out in his 
delirium. His wife must be got there instantly. Susan asked Jicko, 
as the black man who drove was usually called, what his mistress had 
said to him—whether he thought she might be still at the Lettsoms’, 
or sleeping at Mrs. Jacobson’s, 

Jicko had no idea upon the point. Poor Jicko, in a planter’s 
house, would have been flogged every day for stupidity. So Jicko 
and the carriage were despatched to both places. He came back and 
said Mrs. Carnagie was at neither. 

Susan could make out nothing. She thought the shortest plan 
would be to go herself, and bring Emma with her. She entered the 
carriage, and told Jicko to drive to Mrs. Lettsoms’, 

As they were going along, one of the officers, who was riding home 
from early duty, came cantering up to the carriage. 

“How is Carnagie?” he asked, taking off his hat. ‘ Has the fever 
laid hold of him? We feared it had, when we sent him home last 
night.” 
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“T fear so,” replied Susan. ‘“ He is delirious.” 

Ah !—we thought that would be it. It is very unfortunate that 
Mrs. Carnagie should have been called to England just now—should 
have had to leave him at the moment of his illness.” 

“Called to England !” faltered Susan. 

“*T was on the ship last night with Chard, when she and her maid 
came on board. It is lucky, however, that Chard should be going ; 
he will take care of her over. They have had a nice time for getting 
off; the captain made sail with daylight. Does your sister make a 
long stay, Miss Chase ? ” 

Susan never knew what she answered. In another minute there 
was a vision of a young officer re-covering his head, and riding off, 
while she was left sick and speechless, in the carriage. She had 
presence of mind to order it to be turned home again, and she fell 
back in it in utter agony. 

What a situation it was for her! Left alone in Mr. Carnagie’s 
house; he in the delirium of a dangerous fever, and her sister, his 
wife, sailed for England with Captain Chard ! 


(To be continued.) 
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SONNET. 


SLEEP on, dear maid, the stars above thee shine; 
Sleep, for the land is silent all around: 
A quiet slumber and a sweet is thine, 
Like a young babe’s, so light it is, and sound. 
In form thou art a woman full of grace, 
In heart a child—a happy trustful child ; 
Yet never in thy waking hours thy face 
Has looked so fair, thy lips so sweetly smiled. 


Sleep! for the angel-guards are round thy bed, 
Their white wings folded in the still night air: 

All is so peaceful didst thou raise thy head 
Thou wouldst not know the holy forms were there. 

Yet so the pure in safety kept may be: 

Sleep on, dear maid, for angels watch o’er thee. 
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ADRIENNE LE COUVREUR. 


“Tis strange, but true—for truth is always strange.” 


S° great a glamour of romance is shed about the names of certain 

historical persons that it might not unnaturally seem doubtful if 
they ever actually existed—if they were ever of the earth earthy. 
Supreme advantages of nature, and unusual trials and misfortunes, 
invest them with all the fascination of ideal women, and, as time 
overshadows the strange incidents of their lives, it becomes more and 
more difficult to disentangle fact from fiction. 

Adrienne Le Couvreur, enveloped in this haze of poetry—like 
Héloise, Louise de la Vallitre, Marie de Mancini—has grown so 
misty an impersonation that we might well believe her the creation of 
fancy, were it not for some faith in contemporary eulogists, and the 
indisputable archives of the Comédie Francaise. 

It was Voltaire himself, inveterate sceptic and merciless critic, who. 
placed her in the front rank of known tragic actresses, describing her 
as “the image of the Muses, Loves, and Graces ;” and, after he had 
seen her in the 7é/e of Monime, Roxane, and Berenice, declaring that 
“‘she went beyond anything he had ever heard.” The curious charm 
which belongs to those whose life is destined to be tragic, was felt 
by all who approached her, and her sad love story and mysterious 
death could hardly increase the interest she excited during the 
thirteen years in which she occupied the Paris stage without any 
serious rival except Mademoiselle Du Clos, who, in her fiftieth year, 
was certainly not powerful enough to hold her own against the 
rising star. 

As if to make her history still more bewildering, it was dramatised 
by Scribe and Legouvé, and a fictitious Adrienne appeared upon the 
very boards where she herself had held her audience spell-bound. 
The authors, laying their scene in Paris, 1730—the year in which she 
died—adhered as closely as possible to the incidents of her real life, 
not even altering the names of those who played their part in it. 
They simply kept to facts which needed no embellishment; and 
Rachel, in the full glory of her reputation, so interpreted the beauty 
and tenderness of the character as to make it one of her principal 
triumphs. Adrienne showed her passion for the stage as a very 
young child; and so great a gift of recitation, that the bourgeois 
of Fismes, between Rheims and Soissons, where her father was a 
tradesman, used to entice her into their houses to hear her declaim. 
At fifteen she joined some young companions to give a representation 
of one of Racine’s plays, but the small theatrical company was put to 
flight by the police, as out of order, and unprivileged. 
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So ended her first dramatic experiences, but not long after Pauline 

in ‘Polyeucte’ became one of her most popular parts. Le Grand 
gave her lessons, and an introductioa to the managers of several 
provincial theatres, which he was right in thinking the best of schools. 
There she was so successful that her father left Fismes and established 
himself in Paris, deciding that she should adopt the stage as a 
profession, his own circumstances being sufficiently precarious. She 
perfected herself at the Théatre Frangais, an intelligent spectator 
of every performance—se créa elle-méme, as was said by the Abbé 
Allainval, a cultivated man, and author of some excellent plays. 

At eighteen she made her début in a tragedy by Crébillon, and 
the part of Angélique in ‘ Georges Daudin,’ it being customary for a 
débutante to show what she could do on the same evening both in 
tragedy and comedy: faire rire apres faire pleurer was then the 
pretension of all great actresses. It was said of her that, although 
devoted to tragedy, it was always a pleasure to hear her in comic 
parts, where by her grace, finesse, and manifest enjoyment, she cap- 
tivated everybody. In ‘Florentin,’ a little comedy by La Fontaine, 
it was not only her audience she amused, but she amused herself! 

The memoires of the day compare her beauty to that of a 
miniature painting in its extreme delicacy, and the justice of the 
comparison is manifest in the portraits that still exist of her. Her 
voice, though not possessing the power of La Champmeslé’s magnifi- 
cent organ, which it was said might be heard in the street if a door 
at the end of the theatre were left open, was not wanting in the 
strength required for passionate parts, and her supreme good taste 
prohibited every species of rant. 

There were then two distinct theatrical manners—that of the 
Official school, the Conservatoire, and the new manner, where one 
spoke naturally—/uwmainement, as it was called. 

The great expositor of this was Baron ; but Adrienne, who only saw 
him in his old age, when he returned to the stage after thirty years’ 
absence, had already found out for herself that it was possible to 
combine grandeur with simplicity and naturalness: she frequently 
ventured to put her own interpretation upon sentences whose orthodox 
expression did not satisfy her taste ; and a story is told of her which 
proves how little general adulation imposes upon those who, if they 
satisfy an indiscriminate public, do not always satisfy themselves ; 
and that a just criticism is of more value to a conscientious artist 
than all the plaudits in the world. One evening, in the midst of the 
most rapturous applause, she could not help remarking the silence 
of a single spectator, who, resisting the general enthusiasm, only 
murmured at rare intervals, and as if to himself, “ C’est don, cela.” 

Puzzled at this eccentricity, she inquired, after the play was over, 
who the individual might be that was so hard to please, and learnt 
that it was Dumarsais, the eminent grammarian. 

Determining to find the mot d’énigme, she invited him to dine with 
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her ¢é/e-a-té/e, and when he came, having received him cordially, he 
entreated her to give him a speech from one of her favourite scenes. 

She complied, and was again both puzzled and somewhat humiliated 
by the same expressive and disappointing silence, only broken by an 
occasional don cela. 

She then asked for an explanation. 

“ Volontiers, Mademoiselle,” he replied, “ only premising that should 
I be so unfortunate as to displease you, you shall be spared the 
annoyance of my company at dinner.” 

“ Speak candidly,” said Adrienne ; “ your reputation is well-known to 
me, and your face tells me that I shall be the gainer by whatever you 
may say.” 

“My opinion is this,” said Dumarsais ; “there is but one thing 
you need to eclipse all your rivals past and present—you must give 
to words the true value necessary for the full expression of their 
meaning.” 

The remark from such a source revealed certain defects of diction 
which marred the perfectness of her oratory, and which grated on the 
grammarian’s over-sensitive ear. A battle had been going on in his 
mind between recognition of her genius and something wanting in its 
fulfilment. His don cea testified to his approval of her simplicity, 
truth, and force of feeling, but her accentuation sometimes fell short 
of a highly-educated literary style. 

Her early training was to blame for this; a faultless accent was 
hardly to be obtained in the theatres of Alsace, and the intelligent 
actress speedily recognised the importance of the criticism. She 
became his willing pupil, and was soon able to give what another 
eminent elocutionist has termed ¢he soul of the word. 

If Voltaire’s saying be true, that love, and love only, is the soul of 
tragedy, his ideal of dramatic perfection was fulfilled by Adrienne Le 
Couvreur. No one had ever played the part of Racine’s Berenice 
with such sensibility. 

The tragedy is typical of a bygone style. Its simplicity of action 
and elegance of expression, all the delicacy which made it then so 
popular, could not in our own day render endurable five acts without 
a change of scene or any incident whatever. Such tenderness and 
such self-sacrifice would now be thought exaggerated, proper perhaps 
to poetry and the realms of fiction, but not arousing even there any 
profound enthusiasm. 

It is not to be believed that the living Berenice was unacquainted 
with the passion she depicted, but she knew that sentiment is incom- 
patible with serious study, and she was wedded to her profession. 
For years she led a solitary life in Paris, dismissing her adorers. 
There is nothing like hard work to destroy youth’s first illusions, but 
there came a time, which comes to all, when she could not evade the 
one love which was to colour all her life, and to end in heart-break 
and a violent death, 
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Maurice de Saxe, a son of the Elector of Saxony and the beautiful 
Aurore de Konigsmark, was the most brilliant figure of his day. At 
twenty years of age he was the hero of many campaigns. A gallant 
soldier and fascinating courtier, it was said of him by De Bouilmiers, 
that neither forts nor hearts could resist him ; he became the ardent 
worshipper of Mademoiselle Le Couvreur. Her talents attracted him 
in a greater degree even than her personal charms, and although more 
soldier than scholar, he was ready to share her interest in every kind 
of literature and art, whilst she, in her turn, fully entered into his 
favourite studies in mechanism and fortification. or three years, the 
happiness of both appeared to be without a cloud, and in the words 
of La Fontaine’s fable of “ Les deux Pigeons,” which has become 
historic, “‘ 2/s s'atmaient d’un amour tendre.” 

But the soldier’s ambition only slumbered. Courland was vacant, 
and Maurice left Paris as a pretender to its sovereignty. Adrienne 
sold her jewels to provide the sinews of war, and waited for his return, 
a prey to anxious fears. 

She was the first French actress who obtained social consideration. 
Her little house, Rue des Marais St. Germain, where Racine had 
lived, and which was afterwards occupied by Mademoiselle Clarion, 
became the sa/on which La Champmeslé endeavoured to form in vain. 
It was frequented by celebrated men and fashionable women; her 
sterling qualities and independent means had raised her from the 
class which was then considered to possess nothing but talent to 
recommend it. Distinguished personages gathered round her, but 
those véunions pleased her best when she was least beset by grandees, 
and could enjoy the society of her familiar friends, Voltaire, Dumar- 
sais, Fontenelle, d’Argental, the Comte de Caylus, Madame Berthier, 
and Mademoiselle Aissé. 

In one of her letters, recently published, she complains of the 
obligatory dissipation in which she finds herself in the midst of her 
disquietude for the absent. She had been long without news, and 
feared the worst. “The whole affair,” she says, “resembles a 
romance, and I live in terror of the catastrophe.” 

Maurice’s usual good fortune had deserted him, things went from 
bad to worse, and, threatened with captivity and death, he fled back 
to France. 

Pure constancy was not the distinguishing virtue of the day, and 
Adrienne found herself deserted for the Duchesse de Bouillon, 
notorious for the number of her love affairs, ¢vés galante. ‘The 
piquancy of an attachment so uncertain and precarious attracted 
Maurice, who had become weary of Adrienne’s serious and somewhat 
melancholy temper, and her dreams of a settled and tranquil affection. 

Scenes of frantic jealousy took place, and on one memorable occa- 
sion the Hétel de Bouillon became the theatre of war. At one of the 
Duchess’s crowded receptions, when Mademoiselle Le Couvreur was 
called upon for a recitation, her fury passed all bounds, and she 
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pointedly addressed her hostess in a scene from ‘ Phédre ’ as a perfidious, 
hypocritical, and shameless woman. 

The story of the Duchess’s revenge in the shape of poisoned sweet- 
meats, met with much credence at the time, although she never 
ceased protesting her entire innocence; and St. Beuve inclines to 
believe her, in spite of the curious revelations of the Abbé Bouret—a 
young hump-backed priest who came to Paris to perfect himself in 
the art of painting. 

He relates that he was sent for to the Hotel de Bouillon to take a 
portrait in miniature of the Duchess. He was known to have a 
passion for the theatre, and during one of the sittings, the great lady 
inquired of him who, in his opinion, was the best actress of the day. 
He unhesitatingly pzonounced the name of Mdlle. Le Couvreur. 

The Duchess asked if he were personally acquainted with her, and 
urged him with some persistence to obtain the ex/rée to her receptions, 
which he might very easily do, as she was a patroness of all the arts. 

He replied that he should esteem it a great honour, and that he 
would endeavour to obtain an introduction. 

A few days after, the Duchess again asked him if he had gained 
access to the celebrated actress, and she made him write a letter, then - 
and there, purporting to be a declaration of love from some high 
personage, which she desired him to find means of presenting to her ; 
but the next day she told him to give back the letter, saying she had 
changed her mind and did not wish it to be delivered; that some 
sweetmeats would do better; and that if he would find himself that 
evening at the gate of the Tuileries overlooking the Pont Royal, she 
would send some one to confer with him. 

Arriving at the appointed place he was joined by two men, one 
dressed with much magnificence, the other seemingly a valet, and 
both masked. 

They led him along the quay to a place where the Duchess and 
another lady were seated on the parapet : she told him to go with the 
men and they would instruct him further. ‘They wenta short distance 
and then asked him if he were willing to gain a large sum of money: 
he said he was ready to do anything but a wicked action. They con- 
tinued he had only to hold his tongue and his fortune would he 
made. 

They rejoined the Duchess, who expressed herself well pleased with 
him, and she desired him to come to her Hotel next day to go on 
with her miniature. 

Whilst he was there, a lady thickly veiled came in and spoke 
privately to the Duchess : he heard the name of the Comte de Saxe 
frequently mentioned, and the Duchess wept and said she was very 
unhappy. 

When her visitor went away, she began to speak slightingly of Mdlle. 
Le Couvreur, who, she said, was a bad and foolish woman, and that 
it would be doing the state a service to get rid of her. She continued 
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that he must go and meet the same men in the same place as before, 
and that they would give him some pastilles for the actress which 
would make her forget the Comte de Saxe, but that he must lose no 
time in getting access to her as the thing was urgent. 

He accordingly met the Duchess’s emissaries, who promised him six 
thousand pounds down, and a life pension of six hundred, and said 
that if he were content with the bargain, he must not be surprised if 
the affair turned out a “ttle violent, and that even if she died he would 
run no danger, as measures were already taken to get him out of the 
country. He was enjoined on no account to return to the Hétel de 
Bouillon, and was given a box of sweetmeats. 

The Abbé (who must have been, according to his own showing, 
extraordinarily dull of apprehension) began to think that this was all 
very suspicious, and he determined to warn Mdlle. Le Couvreur. 

He wrote anonymously, requesting her to meet a friend at the 
Luxembourg on an affair of the greatest importance, and as soon as 
she appeared, accompanied by Mdlle. Lamotte he told her that she was 
threatened with poison. She asked if it came from the Theatre. 
“No.” “Then,” she exclaimed, “it comes from the Hétel de 
Bouillon!” She told him to say nothing, but to visit her the next day, 
when she would tell him what to do. 

The Comte de Saxe was with her when he arrived, and made him 
repeat his story word for word. He took the pastilles in order to have 
them analysed ; they were found to contain poison, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity to destroy life. 

The next day the Abbé Bouret was arrested and taken to St. 
Lazare, where he remained three months, during which time he was 
repeatedly examined and exhorted to retract the statements he had 
made, which he refused to do. 

Mdlle. Le Couvreur was much distressed, and constantly interceded 
for him, implicitly believing every word of his story. 

After a time he was set at liberty, but the Duc de Bouillon, finding 
the affair had become public, procured a second “tre de cachet on the 
plea of a false accusation, and the unfortunate Abbé was sent to the 
Bastile. From thence the confessor, a Jesuit priest, wrote a very sig- 
nificant letter to the lieutenant of police, stating that he had spoken at 
length with the Abbé, who denied that he had calumniated anybody : 
the letter ended with the words,:“ the thing is very terrible and serious.” 

Bouret’s persistence, however, was not proof against a lengthened 
imprisonment—he retracted his accusation, and was set at liberty, 
disappearing from Paris altogether, and nothing more was ever heard 
of him. The rumours which had found much credence in the Paris 
world had begun to die away, when Adrienne Le Couvreur was seized 
with a violent and sudden illness; the poisoned pastilles were again 
openly discussed, and when it was known that she had passed away 
after a few hours’ intense suffering, the most terrible suspicions became 
general. 
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Voltaire, who with the Comte de Saxe remained at her bedside, 
declared that her death was owing to a mistake in her medicine, a 
testimony which might have been thought conclusive had not every- 
body knawn for a fact that the poet was systematically opposed to all 
idea of poison. It was one of his determined disbeliefs. 

So sudden was the seizure, that the Curé of St. Sulpice, who had 
been hastily summoned, arrived too late to administer the last sacra-. 
ments ; and on this account, as well as her constant refusal to sign an 
act of repentance for her connection with what was then considered a 
scandalous profession, the rites of Christian burial were forbidden. 
Her body was carried through the streets by night in a common facre, 
and the place where it was laid was unknown or forgotten. 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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TO AN ALBATROSS. 


SPREAD abroad thy mighty pinions, 
Spirit of the wind and sea; 
Thine the ocean’s wide dominions 
With their mystic majesty :— 
Where the restless billows proudly 
Roll in triumph o’er the deep, 
Or the baffled surf roars loudly 
On some rock-defended steep. 


When the stormy clouds are heaping 
Gloomy mountains in the sky, 

Then upon thy wild wing sweeping, 
Like the wind thou rushest by; 

When the white-fringed waves are bounding 
With a great and measured swell, 

Does thy heart beat fast, responding 
To the magic of the spell? 


Could my soul, like thee, go soaring 
Into realms so pure and vast, 
I would cease at once deploring 
All the memory of the past! 
Into realms so high and glist’ning, 
Could I soar on pinions strong, 
I would live for ever, list’ning 
To the ocean’s magic song. 
Matt HyLanp. 








TRAVELLING WITH HALF A MILLION. 
I. 


[% the vaults of the Rothschild banking-house at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main there sat a young man, about thirty years of age, before a 
large open travelling trunk, which differed from others of the same 
kind only in being lined with zinc, and having two extremely 
complicated locks. He held in his hand a paper covered with 
figures, and beside him were two clerks, one quite an old man, who 
together packed the trunk with slender rouleaux of shining gold. 

‘* Six thousand florins more make one hundred thousand,” said the 
old man. 

“That is right, Keblar,” answered he who was seated, looking at 
his list. 

Other kinds of coin came in their order; packet after packet was 
laid in the trunk, until it was nearly full. 

“This will be very heavy,” said Keblar, after counting and packing 
for some time. 

“It will indeed,” replied the young man, who was named Fernald ; 
“but ten thousand foreign pistoles must still go in.” 

Keblar continued his work in silence. When it was finished, he 
raised one end of the trunk, to test the weight. 

“Can it go?” asked Fernald, anxiously. 

“Yes, I suppose so; but if comments are made about it, you had 
better say that you are carrying specimens of hardware.” 

“That is a capital idea. Now give me the key.” 

Keblar took out of his pocket a steel ring, from which hung keys 
of all sizes and shapes, and selecting one, handed it to Fernald, who, 
after locking the trunk, pocketed it carefully with his list. 

“I must now receive the Baron’s final orders, and take my leave 
of him,” said Fernald. ‘Send the trunk to my lodgings, Keblar, and 
with it the letters I am to take to Vienna.” 

T will attend to it, sir,” said the old man. 

All three then left the strong, heavily-fastened room, and Keblar 
Closed the iron door securely after him. 

Fernald was from an old burgher family of Frankfort ; he was an 
employé in the great Rothschild banking business, and had a depart- 
ment which proved that the head of the establishment placed implicit 
confidence in his integrity. The Baron now entrusted him with a 
commission to his brother in Vienna, where he was to take the 
immense sum of nearly half a million of money. 

He went directly from the vault to Baron Rothschild’s counting- 
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room, where his final instructions were given him. As the great 
man dismissed him, he inquired: “Do you take a servant with 
youP” 

“Yes, Baron ; my old Conrad.” 

“Ts he an old man?” 

“Old, but trusty.” 

“Well, you know him better than I; but, my dear fellow, trust no 
one farther than you can see him, for we have so many people in the 
business, that this journey is no secret ; if there should be a traitor 
among us, our gold and your throat run a great risk. Here,” he 
added, “is a document from the Austrian Embassy to the head of the 
police department, so that in case of need a force can be imme- 
diately placed under your direction. Now, farewell, my young friend, 
and may God protect you !” 

“Have no anxiety, Baron; I shall doubtless be unmolested. As 
soon as I reach Vienna, I will announce the fact to you,” said 
Fernald, taking his credentials. | 

“Do so; and once more, farewell.” 

Fernald intended to start the following morning at five o’clock, and 
to travel in the Baron’s calche with post-horses; for at the date. 
of our narrative railroads were unknown in the country. It was in 
the year 1833, shortly after the so-called “ Frankfort riot ”—that bold 
outbreak of rash students upon the city police, which led to so many 
stringent and annoying rules and regulations. 

After Fernald had completed his preparations for the morrow, 
finding he had the evening before him, he resolved to spend it with a 
small réunion which he knew would be assembled at the house of 
the Secretary of Legation. 

Fernald had made the acquaintance of this gentleman by trans- 
acting business with him at the bank, and having once accepted an 
invitation to his house, he frequently directed his steps to its hospitable 
threshold ; for he found there a powerful magnet, and was now a 
regular guest on the evenings when Mr. von Fridburg received his 
friends. | 

This being one of these occasions, Fernald soon found himself in 
the midst of a gay and fashionable company. After paying his 
respects to the lady of the house, and chatting familiarly with one or 
two acquaintances, he turned towards a lady, the centre of a group of 
gentlemen, who all paid marked attention to her brilliant and animated 
conversation. She was aboutjsix-and-twenty years'old, had large spark- 
ling black eyes, great profusion of dark hair, clear, pale complexion, 
and an exquisitely shaped head: and although the first bloom of 
youth was passed, this young widow was so cultivated, piquant, and 
witty, that she was always surrounded by admirers. She had lately 
come to Frankfort, having always lived upon the Lower Rhine, but 
being quite independent since the death of her husband, had taken 
up her abode in what she declared to be her favourite city. She had 
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become acquainted with Madame von Fridburg by occupying the 
next box at the Opera for a whole season, and had been received, 
through her, into a few families. The ladies considered her too 
coquettish, but the gentlemen seemed to think she had no faults, and 
Fernald was especially attentive. 

“So you are going to Vienna,” she said, as Fernald took a vacant 
chair near her, and the other gentlemen, one by one, withdrew. 

“Yes, Madame Bernard; to-morrow very early,” answered the 
young man. “If I can do anything for you there, it will give me the 
greatest pleasure.” 

“Oh, thank you! I have not any commissions for Vienna ; 
indeed, I know no one in all the city. Do you remain long ?” 

“T go on business that will only detain me a few days ; but even 
that is too long, for my heart will be here.” 

Madame Bernard threw her head back with a very animated 
gesture, and half-turning to him, said mockingly : 

** And do you expect me to believe that? Any young man must 
be rejoiced to travel in this lovely spring weather, especially to so gay 
and fascinating a place as Vienna.” 

“It grieves me that my assurance is met with such total unbelief,” 
said Fernald. “TI feel inclined to quote the old German proverb: 
‘Women will believe anything but the truth.’” 

“ Well, that is quite natural,” replied Madame von Bernard, 
laughing. ‘It is very hard to believe what is disagreeable, and truth 
almost always is so.” 

“ Are the feelings and emotions which your sex inspire in the hearts 
of men so disagreeable and incredible ? ” 

She blushed slightly, but shrugged her shoulders, and was about to 
make some saucy reply, when a servant approaching, said a few words 
in an undertone, and handed her a small folded paper. 

“The young man is below, and awaits an answer,” Fernald heard 
him say. ‘ 

Madame von Bernard changed colour visibly ; she tore open the 
note, read it hastily, and turning to the servant, said : 

“Tell him yes. All is right.” 

The servant withdrew. Fernald, who felt himself overpowered by 
jealousy at this little scene, whispered sarcastically : 

“So you have a secret correspondence ?” 

She nodded, smiling abstractedly, rose, and went into the ante- 
room, where she seemed to wish to be alone. In this, however, she 
was not gratified, for several young men approached, and tried to draw 
her into conversation. Fernald, who had followed at a little distance, 
could not but observe how shortly and laconically she answered 
them ; it seemed almost as if her eye sought him; and lo! he was 
not mistaken—she bowed a somewhat haughty dismissal to the 
surrounding group, and went directly across to Fernald. 

“Listen to me, Mr. Fernald,” she said, drawing him aside. “You 
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are going early to-morrow morning to Vienna—what would you say 
if I proposed your taking charge of a lady thither ?” 

“A lady? A friend of yours? I should be most happy . 

“Do not speak so loud, I beg. I do not allude to a friend, but 
to myself.” 

“You? Impossible!” 

“T have this moment received some news which obliges me to go 
directly to Vienna.” 

“To Vienna? But you just said you knew no one 

“T said so; but I have since learned that an aunt, my only relative, 
has been taken suddenly ill there, passing through on her way from 
Italy.” 

“T am truly sorry for the cause,” said Fernald, “ but I am thankful 
that I am to have such a delightful travelling companion ; for nothing 
in the world would make me so happy as to have you accept a seat 
in my carriage.” 

“Then will you, like a true knight, protect me from all the 
dangers of the way? Oh! one thing more. I have a servant whom 
I would like to take with me. On such a journey, a maid is only a 
nuisance, but a man is always useful.” , 

“A very good idea, and suits me exactly,” cried Fernald. “Is he 
young, strong, and trusty ?” 

“He possesses all these qualities, and is an excellent servant.” 

“Then I will leave my own at home, as he will be quite un- 
necessary. So it is settled, we take your man.” 

“There is still a little difficulty,” said Madame von Bernard, 
thoughtfully ; “his name is not on my passport, and he has none of 
his own, and as one cannot be procured this evening, I fear you will 
get into trouble. You see,” she said, with her most gracious smile, 
“ your travelling companion begins already to annoy you.” 

“On the contrary, I am happy to say I can serve you also in this 
difficulty,” cried Fernald. “The Baron has put me in possession 
of a paper that will be an ‘open sesame’ for all police regulations.” 

“T thank you from my heart,” said Madame Bernard, with a 
beaming look. “ Pray tell no one of my sudden flight ; for I should 
have to answer a thousand questions, prompted by mere idle curiosity, 
and that is so tiresome. Good-night! At what time shall I be 
ready in the morning ?” 

“Tf five o’clock is not too early, I will call for you at that hour.” 

“Very well. Once more, good-night !” 

She left him in such a state of joyful excitement, that he could 
only think of the pleasure he promised himself on the morrow, and 
never reflected for a minute upon the fact that a note brought by a 
young man caused her strange uneasiness, even before opening it. 
As the company now had no longer attractions for him, he departed 
unobserved, in order to take the rest needful for his early journey. 


” 
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II. 


Ir was precisely five o’clock on the following morning when Fernald 
drove up to Madame von Bernard’s dwelling, in the Baron’s comfort- 
able covered carriage, drawn by two stout horses. The important 
trunk was firmly screwed on behind. The house door opened as 
they stopped, and a young man in grey livery came out, and bowing 
respectfully, announced that Madame Bernard would be ready 
directly. He then brought out a small trunk and handbox, and 
put them upon the box. In a few minutes Madame Bernard 
appeared, closely veiled, and enveloped in a costly India shawl. 
Fernald sprang to meet her, and lifted her in with assiduous care. 
He then seated himself beside her, the servant closed the door, 
sprang up beside the postilion, who cracked his whip, and off they 
started at a brisk trot. 

The post-horn sounded, and the carriage clattered so over the 
stony pavement, that conversation at first was impossible ; but soon 
the wheels rolled lightly along the smooth highway, and Fernald 
commenced conversing, obtaining, however, only abstracted replies 
from his companion. He observed that she lacked that ease which 
she usually possessed in such a remarkable degree. Did anxiety 
for her aunt trouble her? or did she regret the unconventional step 
she had taken, in placing herself under his protection? Either was 
probable ; but Fernald thought more of the latter, and remembered, 
with a thrill of joy, that she could not now draw back. Soon their 
conversation came to a standstill, and Madame von Bernard threw 
herself back and closed her eyes, as if to regain her morning nap. 

When they arrived at the first station, where they were to change 
horses, a Bavarian official thrust his head in the carriage window, 
and said, laconically : ‘“‘ Your passports ! ” 

Fernald drew forth his, and handed it to him with Madame 
Bernard’s, who said—“ My servant’s name is not upon mine; I 
decided so late to take him, that there was no time to obtain his 
passport.” 

“Very well; then he cannot go; we have the most stringent 
orders,” replied the official, in a phlegmatic but utterly resolute 
tone. 

Fernald saw that she turned pale, and she cast a helpless look at 
him. 

“Do not be troubled,” he said, with a reassuring smile; “this 
will make all right;” and he handed a folded document to the 
officer. 

“The servant accompanies me,” he added. 

The police officer, after glancing over the paper, returned it to 
Fernald, with a respectful bow, and told him that he would im- 
mediately see that the passports were z7séd. 
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He went away with them in his hand. The servant, meanwhile, 
had been an interested spectator of this transaction, and Fernald 
noticed his face for the first time. He liked his appearance 
extremely, for his countenance was handsome and intelligent, set 
in curling chestnut locks, and enlivened by dancing brown eyes. 
He could have been only about twenty, for a dark down covered 
his upper lip, Fernald looked at him with admiration, and thought 
Madame von Bernard had the handsomest lackey ever seen in a 
lady’s service. 

The horses were brought out, and Fernald alighted to see that 
his precious trunk was safe. After awhile the official brought back 
the passports, and as the young man turned quickly to hand hers 
to Madame Bernard, he saw a peculiar look of intelligence pass 
between herself and the servant. He felt a sudden pang of jealousy ; 
but he instantly suppressed it, and thought—‘ What folly! I ought 
to be ashamed of myself,” and jumped into the carriage, which 
started directly. 

“Tt will be better,” said Fernald, “to have your servant pass for 
mine the rest of the way—it simplifies the affair.” 

“Oh, thank you!” replied his companion eagerly ; “ but I had no 
idea the police were so strict.” 

“They are—especially now. I must know the name of your 
man.” 

“ His name is Lippman—Otto Lippman.” 

“From Frankfort ? ” 

“No, not from there; you come from Nassau, do you not, 
Lippman ?” 

“From Hadamar, Madame!” answered the youth, who had 
leaned back to reply to his mistress’s question. 

Fernald thought he saw again an expression in the man’s eyes 
that was exceedingly disagreeable to him, for he felt that he had a 
spy upon his movements, if nothing else. In consequence, conversa- 
tion flagged still more. Fernald tried to talk with his companion 
about her former place of residence, but found it impossible to draw 
her out ; she appeared ill at ease and anxious. Was her anxiety on 
account of her servant ? 

One thing was certain, there was something peculiar about this 
man. He talked at times with the postilion, a sulky-looking, broad- 
shouldered fellow, with a villainous scar across his brow and nose ; 
the carriage made such a noise that Fernald could not hear what 
they said, but observed that the servant spoke very pure German, and 
certainly not the Hadamar dialect. Sometimes he looked round into 
the carriage, and glanced at his mistress with an expression decidedly 
not suitable for a servant. He wore, as was proper, rough leather 
gloves ; but as he drew one of them off, Fernald saw a delicate white 
hand, with beautifully shaped nails—a hand which decidedly could 
not belong to a servant. 
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Fernald became more uncomfortable as time went on. Had this 
charming woman, with whom he was more in love than he had 
confessed to himself, deceived him about this fellow?—was he a 
lover in disguise, whom she took with her? Did he, in his simple 
good nature, assist at an elopement? Was this why the passport was 
not forthcoming? Might not the story of the sick aunt have been 
improvised for the occasion? How often had he heard Madame 
Bernard called coquettish and imprudent; and above all, why must 
he remember just now, that no one really knew anything about her ? 

All these thoughts rushed tumultuously through his mind, and 
rendered him thoroughly wretched. He finally leaned back in the 
corner of the carriage, and closed his eyes. He wished to appear 
to sleep, however ungallant this might seem, in order to observe if 
any communication.passed between mistress and servant. 

His ruse soon succeeded. He felt that Madame Bernard leaned 
forward, and heard her say, “ Lippman !” 

The servant replied, respectfully—“ Well, Madame ? ” 

“ Did you remember to put my crochet needle into the trunk ?” 

“Yes, Madame ; I packed it.” 

At first Fernald’s heart beat high with joy, for the tone and 
question was only that suitable to a servant; but he presently re- 
flected that a man did not usually take charge of such articles as 
crochet needles and the like, and he began to suspect that the 
question was put to test the reality of his slumbers. He resolved, 
therefore, still to feign sleep for awhile. ‘The carriage went very 
slowly, for they were come to a mountainous region, where the 
road ascended woody hills, and then plunged into deep valleys. The 
horses went apparently with great difficulty, and as the carriage no 
longer rattled, Fernald could hear distinctly each word spoken upon 
the box. 

The postilion cracked his heavy whip in vain, the horses strained 
every nerve, but could go no faster ; finally he said, with an oath— 
“What cursedly heavy baggage!” ‘ 

“You only have three passengers and two trunks,” replied Lippman. 
“T am sure that is not much.” 

“No, not much,” answered the postilion; ‘but they are heavy 
enough.” 

“Then you cannot be accustomed to carry much baggage?” 

“T am not accustomed to carry such; they are very rare,” said the 
postilion, with a short, dry laugh. 

“ What are rare? Such trunks as ours ?” 

“Why, yes. A man does not often’see one exactly like that screwed 
on behind us,” said the postilion, knowingly. 

“T know nothing about it,” replied Lippman, curtly. 

This conversation forced upon Fernald an unpleasant discovery ; 
namely, that the driver knew the contents of his trunk. It occurred 
to him that he would have preferred that this villainous-looking person 
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who drove him through this solitary and thickly-wooded region should 
not have known that he had with him half a million of money. His 
thoughts, however, were so taken up with Madame Bernard and her 
servant, that this only caused him a moment’s uneasiness. 

The carriage stopped, so that Fernald felt obliged to awake 
suddenly, and saw the postilion and his companion alight, that the 
weary horses might have less to carry. Soon they fell back, and 
commenced talking earnestly and rapidly. Fernald wondered if they 
were conversing about the trunk, perhaps laying some plot, and he re- 
gretted most heartily that he had exchanged his own trusty servant for 
this detestable young man. Involuntarily his hand fell upon the two 
loaded revolvers in the pocket of the carriage; then turning to his 
companion, he commenced an animated conversation. She now 
appeared at ease, and more like herself than before, and as he met the 
glance of her beautiful eyes, and listened to her clear voice, he felt 
truly ashamed of his doubts. 

After the two men had resumed their seat, upon the box, a long 
pause ensued. Presently Fernald observed that Lippman wrote some- 
thing in his pocket-book, and, tearing out the leaf, folded it into the 
shape of a note, and placed it in his glove. 

“ Ah!” thought Fernald, his wrath rising anew—“ a d7//et-doux for 
Madame Bernard! As soon as I turn round it will be thrown to 
her!” 

He felt redoubled hatred towards Lippman; if a gendarme had 
been near he would have given him into custody ; but no such person 
was to be seen. 

Soon they arrived at the next stopping-place. On the way thither 
Fernald had reasoned with himself, and said revenge was ignoble ; he 
would not disgrace Madame Bernard, but he wovz/d tell her that he 
had discovered her deception—had seen through her trick, and that 
he would magnanimously protect her and her lover through all danger. 
Still, he found it very hard to bring himself to this generous act ; he, 
who loved her so madly, was, against his will, the party to her elope- 
ment! It was a despicable affair; but he was resolved to carry out 
his noble intention. 

They now had arrived at the little village, where they were not only 
to change horses, but to dine. It was a highly picturesque, but very 
miserable place where they were obliged to wait—an old inn, with a 
large, old-fashioned courtyard, with arms cut in the stone gateway. 
They alighted, and were shown by the rosy hostess into a large room 
on the first floor. While Fernald was ordering dinner, he watched 
Madame Bernard closely, in a mirror that hung opposite to him, and 
found that he had not been mistaken; Lippman, in passing her, 
imagining himself unobserved, slipped something into her hand. 

She took it quite as if she were accustomed to such confidences, 
and walked to the bay-window to read it unnoticed. Poor Fernald’s 
heart throbbed violently with jealousy and grief. He walked rapidly 
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up and down the room, in the greatest agitation. A horrible thought 
had crossed his brain, and he could not rid himself of it. Who had 
told him that this was Madame Bernard’s lover? If she had planned 
an elopement, what need had she of his protection? Was she not 
independent and free to marry her servant, if she wished! And 
Lippman was no servant; that he could see with half an eye. No, 
no; far more likely that the plot concerned his valuable trunk! 
Did not the postilion know its contents? and very probably half 
Frankfort knew the object of his journey. How many times had he 
heard of even titled swindlers? He felt himself the helpless victim 
of a fiendish conspiracy. But no, he would not believe it ; the idea 
was too monstrous, too terrible. Fernald was ashamed of his thoughts, 
but could not stifle them, when Madame Bernard suddenly turned 
and asked him some question concerning their future journey. 

He answered her as curtly as possible. 

“To you know,” she said, smiling, “ that you look very cross, and 
I might say fierce, besides having been remarkably silent for some 
time? Confess, now, that you regret having taken me for a travelling 
companion, and wish me at Jericho! Do you not?” 

This was said with the most artless manner and the sweetest of 
smiles ; but neither had its usual effect upon the unhappy man. 

“Does she try to play with me?” he asked himself, grimly. 
“ Madame,” he answered, somewhat brusquely, “I need not assure 
you that your company is agreeable to me at any time; but I must 
confess to you that the presence of Otto Lippman is far from being so. 
The man is no servant; his livery is a masquerade ; and while on the 
one hand your want of confidence wounds me to the quick, on the 
other I have reasons of my own for being very watchful and suspicious 
of a strange companion.” 

At these words Madame Bernard turned as pale as ashes. She looked 
at him in silence, as if stunned, and approaching him half whispered : 
“ Have you, then, discovered this ?” 

“TI have perceived it; and must ask you, decidedly, for an ex- 
planation !” 

“You are right—quite right,” she answered, quickly. “I have 
treated you unfairly ; but Heaven knows it was not my fault. I have 
the most perfect confidence in your nobleness and generosity, but my 
brother wished—he required it, or I should at once have told you, 
Herr Fernald.” 

“Your brother wished—required ? ” 

“It is of my brother that you were speaking,” she whispered, in the 
greatest excitement. “I will confess all to you. It is right that you 
should know the whole——” 

“Is the young man your brother?” cried Fernald, joyfully. 

“He is my brother,” replied Madame Bernard. 

“ But why is he thus disguised ?” 

“This disguise he was obliged to take in consequence of his mad 
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folly, in which he persisted, deaf to all my entreaties. He is a 
student in his first year at Heidelberg, and came here to take part 
in that outbreak, the particulars of which you know so well. Being 
compromised deeply by it, he took refuge with me, instead of 
escaping to a foreign land, and I have concealed him for two months 
past.” 

“This, then, is the meaning of the riddle!” said Fernald, ready 
to ask her pardon upon his knees, for his base doubts. 

“This is the secret,” said she, “ which I give unreservedly into 
your keeping.” 

* And now you intend to pass him on in this disguise ?” 

“That is my intention. At first escape was impossible ; the police 
were so strict, that we were obliged to wait. Lately I have been 
daily more anxious and impatient ; and last night, when a friend of 
my brother’s brought me a note suggesting this plan, I was glad to 
avail myself of it. Here, briefly, you have the whole story,” she 
concluded ; “ and now you know all!” 

“Yes, enough to make me heartily ashamed to stand before you,” 
said Fernald, “and you cannot imagine how happy it makes me to be 
of service to you.” 

She gave him her hand with a look of gratitude, and he pressed it 
eagerly to his lips. 

“ Believe me,” he said, “not a hair of your brother’s head shall 
be injured ; I will answer for it with my life. But what will you do— 
not take him to Vienna, surely ?” 

“No, indeed. I intend to go as far as Salzburg only ; there he can 
reach Switzerland without fear of detection.” 

“Without doubt, an excellent plan,” said Fernald ; “ but shall I, 
then, only accompany you as far as Salzburg?” he added, in a 
melancholy tone. 

Madame Bernard did not answer, but laid her finger on her lips, 
for just then the maid entered to lay the table. 

“Lay three plates,” said he to the latter. 

“Oh, that is quite unnecessary,” whispered Madame Bernard ; 
‘every one would think it strange for the master and servant to eat 
together. Let him stay in the servants’ hall.” 

“Very well; as you like.” Then turning to the maid—“ Only 
two!” 

“ And what kind of a note did Lippman hand you just now?” 
asked Fernald, in a low tone, turning to his companion. 

She changed colour slightly, saying: “ Did you see that, too?” 

“My eye observes very watchfully all that concerns you in any 
way. 

“Tt appears,” she said, glancing at him with a bright smile, ‘“ that 
nothing escapes you.” .... 

“‘ May I not know the contents of this note ?” 
‘’“ That you riever shall,” answered she, quickly. 
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* More secrets still!” 

“In this you must submit.” 

“‘T submit to any yoke you lay upon me.” 

With these words he was about to take her hand, but she turned 
from him, blushing deeply, and at the same instant the hostess 
entered with a smoking soup-tureen. 

“Tell the postilion to harness, while we dine,” said Fernald. 

“T think he is doing so now,” replied the woman. 

“Then he can wait,” replied Fernald carelessly. 


III, 


WHEN they had spent half an hour at the table, Madame Bernard 
told the maid to call her servant, and Fernald sent for the postilion 
to drive up. After some time, the maid returned, and said she 
could not find the servant, and the postilion had driven on in 
advance. 

“Gone on! without me!” cried Fernald, in astonishment. 

“Did you not order him to do so?” asked the hostess, who had 
just entered, and seemed rather disturbed ; “ they tell me he drove 
away like mad.” 

“ Worse and worse!” exclaimed Fernald; “but why did I not 
hear it roll away ?” 

“You said the carriage must not remain standing in the street, 
so he drove out the back way, from which a lane leads to the city 

ate.” 

: “ Now Heaven help me!” cried Fernald in the greatest excitement. 
“Send for the burgomaster—mounted police—and a hundred 
thalers to any one who will have a horse ready saddled in ten 
minutes—a fast one, mind!” 

Great confusion ensued ; some ran for the burgomaster—others 
for the police, and Fernald in a few minutes saw a strong fresh horse 
before the door. The reins were already in his hand, but he dropped 
them, and turned to Madame Bernard, who came to the window, pale 
and frightened, and calling in vain for Lippman. 

“Is he not there? Have you not yet found this Lippman ?” cried 
Fernald, with an indescribably scornful emphasis on the name 

“Heaven only knows where he is,” she replied, bursting into 
tears. 

“Oh, but I know too well,” cried he, beside himself with rage and 
disappointment. “I see I am the victim of a plot ; yes, of the most 
abominable, infamous plot ever planned.” 

With these words, he leaped into the saddle, just as the burgo- 
master, a fat man in his shirtsleeves, came running breathlessly round 
the corner. 

“Sir,” said Fernald, turning to him, “a swindler and my postilion 
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have escaped with my carriage—send all the force you can collect 
after them. An immense sum of money is contained in a trunk 
screwed on behind—he who restores it to me uninjured and intact, 
shall receive ten thousand francs reward—therefore despatch.” 

With these words, he set off at full gallop, leaving the burgomaster, 
pale as his shirt, and staring after him in mute amazement. 

The carriage had the advantage of starting half an hour before 
him, and as Fernald urged ;his horse to a still faster pace, he felt 
what a small chance he had of overtaking it ; for although loaded so 
heavily, two horses could certainly travel full as fast as one ; but it 
was his only hope, and he caught at it in desperation. He tore 
along at a frantic pace, hoping at each turn to see the carriage in the 
distance ; but this hope deceived him constantly. He met a couple 
of lumber waggons and some foot passengers from time to time ; 
he asked them eagerly, if they had seen a carriage pass: they would 
reply, “ Yes, half an hour ago.” 

Presently, he met two horses all harnessed, who browsed by the 
wayside. He looked at them earnestly. Surely they were the same 
that brought him here; but where was their driver, the man with 
the scar? he should be back in the city by this time. How. 
did the horses come here? He too must be in the plot, and had 
probably ridden on, met the new postilion, and let his horses go. 
Yes, he was convinced this must ibe the case; and so much the 
worse, for he had now to deal with three conspirators instead of two, 
and he remembered, with a thrill, that his pistols were left in the 
carriage, and were now, no doubt, in the hands of the villains. 

A wild rage overcame him as he thought how completely he had 
been deceived and entrapped by the woman in whom he had felt 
such confidence. By his folly, his weakness, he had lost the money 
entrusted to him, and with it his honour and reputation! Oh, how 
willingly would he have given his life to recover these lost treasures ! 
He whipped and spurred his weary steed unmercifully, who now 
began to slacken his pace and breathed painfully. The poor 
animal ran up hill and down hill; the dust and gravel flew; but 
all in vain. Nothing was in sight. As he made a sharp turn, full 
a mile of the highway stretched before him, but nothing was to be 
seen on any part of it. At this moment the worn-out horse stumbled 
and fell; Fernald raised him, but he could hardly stand, and, after 
going feebly a few steps, fell again, and did not attempt to rise. 

Fernald found his left leg was under the creature’s body ; he drew 
it out, bruised but uninjured ; as for the pain of the limb, he did not 
feel it, for he could have wept from sheer despair. He sat on the 
ground by the side of his fallen horse, who lay covered with sweat 
and foam, uttering from time to time a low whinny. He looked at 
the animal, and, covering his face with his hands, murmured brokenly, 
** Now all is lost !” 

Presently he looked back towards the town. Was no one coming 
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to assist him? Did nobody care for the reward? No! not a man 
appeared in all the dreary distance. 

Fernald did not dare to give up the pursuit. He resolved to go 
on foot to the next station; and as he rose to shake the dust from 
his clothes, he saw at the top of an extremely distant hill two horses’ 
heads. An involuntary impulse forced him to look at them. Now 
a caléche appeared behind them; how much it looked like Ais 
caléeche—the horses began to trot rapidly towards him—they came 
nearer; he rubbed his eyes and believed himself dreaming, for 
Lippman sat upon the box, and swung the whip carelessly from side 
to side. 

As he caught sight of Fernald, he nodded gaily, and soon drew 
up before the amazed and overjoyed man. “ Here are your carriage 
and your trunk all safe, Mr. Fernald!” he cried, springing from the 
box. “ Heaven be praised that I have been able to save it for you. 

“ Vou—you saved it!” said Fernald, breathlessly, feeling as if a 
sentence of death had been remitted. 

“A lucky chance enabled me to spoil the fine plans of those two 
knaves,” replied the youth, “while you and my sis—that is, my 
mistress—” 

“T know that Madame Bernard is your sister—she told me so.” 

“T see you know everything. Well, while you two sat at dinner, 
I thought I would stroll about the town a little. As I stood looking 
at the ancient carving on the gateway, I heard the measured sound 
of horses’ feet approaching with great rapidity. I recognised our 
carriage directly, and at first thought the horses were running away ; 
but then of course the coachman would not whip them so severely. 
Suddenly, the trunk occurred to me. I concealed myself in the 
shadow of the gateway, and as the vehicle thundered by, made a 
spring, and found myself perched upon the precious trunk. 

“There I sat,” continued the young man, “and had time to think 
over the situation. I felt convinced your trunk was being stolen— 
but what could I do to hinder it? I knew there were pistols in the 
carriage ; but what good would that do to me? Well, I thought, 
time will show ; so I kicked my heels on the trunk, and a mad ride I 
had, up hill and down. At last the fellow slackened his speed, and 
then he shouted aloud. I looked round the corner of the carriage, 
to see what would happen next—it was just the other side of the hill. 
A road led off into the woods, and there stood the postilion with the 
scar, awaiting the booty with folded arms. His horses were by him, 
and he had evidently come to take charge of the trunk, and carry it 
off, Heaven knows where. 

“This was an unpleasant discovery for me. I racked my brains 
to think how to deal with them, but resolved to leave it to my lucky 
Stars. 

“¢There you are,’ I heard the fellow with the scar call out. ‘Has 
all turned out well ?’ 
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“* Why not ?’ was answered from the box. ‘Come, drive off your 
horses ; they must not be found here.’ 

“The other led his beasts into the middle of the road, turned 
their heads homewards, and gave them some sharp cuts, which set 
them joff in full trot. The next moment would have discovered me, 
and I dared not be found weaponless. I slipped from the trunk, 
glided swiftly around the carriage, and, as their backs were turned, 
succeeded in getting in and seizing your pistols ; then leaned quietly 
back in the corner. Just then, one shouted—‘ All right; go ahead !’ 
and came to the door to jump in. 

“T must-confess that I now regret what I did; but the man’s ugly 
red face, and his look of rage at seeing me, were so utterly repulsive 
that I lost control of myself, and fired. I trust I have not killed 
him. He fell, grasping his shoulder, and I think I wounded him 
there.” 

* And the other?” said Fernald, who had listened with breathless 
attention, 

“The other had discovered me, just as I fired, andj now was 
feeling for his knife ; but him, alone, I did not fear. I pointed the 
other pistol at him, and cried, ‘ You are a thief, and I will shoot you, . 
as I did that other dog, if you do not leave immediately—away with 
you!’ He went away, cursing me with all his might, and left me 
room to turn; this I did with some ‘difficulty, as I felt obliged to 
keep my eye and the pistol both upon him; but he withdrew to his 
wounded comrade ; I whipped up, and here we are!” 

“ How shall I thank you?” cried Fernald. ‘ This is the bravest 
deed I ever heard of! You know not what you have saved me by 
your decision, your boldness and presence of mind.” 

“T will drive you home, if you will get in,” said the student, 
anxious to stop his praise and commendation. “ My sister will be 
uneasy.” 

“Yes, yes ; let us go.” 

“Shall I continue to drive?” 

“Yes, by all means, But let me sit on the box beside you, that 
we may talk together. You are a hero—a perfect treasure of a 
student.” 

He got up beside him, and the tired horses fell into a slow trot. 

“Do, pray, tell me your name? I do not yet know it,” said 
Fernald. 

“T am called Leonard Dorneck.” 

“And you are a student, compromised by taking part in the late 
riot ?” 

“ Alas! yes.” 

“T will assist you, were you involved ever so deeply,” cried Fernald, 
confidently. 

“I assure you, I shall not refuse your help,” said Dorneck, 
laughing. 
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“But,” said Fernald, with a deep sigh, “you must do the same 
for me.” 

“You? What do you mean?” 

“T feel myself Jaden with a great sin, which concerns you and your 
sister. I am not troubled so much about you. Your sister, I feel, 
will never forgive me.” 

“Well, confess to my sister, and beg for pardon; you will get it. 
She thinks rather highly of you already, and I wrote her a little note 
to-day, congratulating her upon her conquest, and giving my consent 
to any little arrangements you may make ; so you see you have not 


‘much to fear.” 


“Was that the purport of your note?” cried Fernald. Without 
waiting for an answer, he continued: “ Nevertheless, I hardly dare 
to come into your sister’s presence.” 

“Oh, ho!” said Dorneck ; “ what’s the trouble ?” 

“J will tell you, that you can see what a position I am in, I 
believed, a while ago, that you and your sister had conspired together 
to rob and cheat me.” 

“The devil you did,” said the youth, frowning ; “that looks bad.” 

“*T hate and despise myself for it ; but it is so.” 

“ Then one of us must shoot the other,” said Dorneck, soberly. 

“The pistols are in the carriage. I will give you satisfaction if you 
demand it.” 

“My sister is very fond of me, and cares a little for you, so that 
would not mend the matter,” said the student, in a fit of laughter. 
“It is best not to take it too tragically. A man who has charge of 
half a million may well be suspicious. I have never been in such a 
predicament, and trust I never shall be ; but after due consideration, 
I pardon you.” 

“That is noble and generous of you ; but—your sister ? ” 

“As you have confessed your fault so openly to me, I ;promise not 
to tell her anything about it.” 

“ But I was so angry and excited, that I told her myself.” 

“Fie! that was a false move.” 

“Now you see how unhappy I am.” 

“ Nonsense ! you have your moneyagain; that is the principal thing !” 

“Not at all; no money could console me for the treasure I have 
lost.” 

Dorneck threw a keen glance at him. In the despair which 
Fernald’s features so plainly showed, there seemed to be something 
that amused him. 

“Let us hope for the best,” he said, finally, with a roguish smile. 
“T think if you fail, that.I can assist you, even at the worst.” 

A rider just them came to meet them. It was a gendarme, whom 
the tardy burgomaster had just despatched. 

They told him of the adventure, and sent him in search of the 
wounded man. : 
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At last they reached the town. Fernald’s heart beat high as he 
alighted at the gate, where the hostess and burgomaster stood, 
surrounded by a gaping crowd, to whom they were explaining what 
the reward was, and how they might obtain it. They were excessively 
surprised to see the carriage return, and asked a hundred questions, 
which Fernald cut short, and after asking the burgomaster for an 
armed guard for the carriage, he promised to report to him shortly 
with Dorneck. 

“ Heaven protect me, if I am to appear before the government 
officials,” whispered the latter. 

“ Never mind,” replied Fernald ; “I will be security for you—now 
for your sister !” 

Madame von Bernard had gone to her room in a state of agitation 
perfectly indescribable, and going to the window, had seen their 
return. She now flew to meet them and threw herself into her 
brother’s arms. 

“Oh, Leonard, Leonard!” she cried, weeping, “what have I 
suffered on your account !” 

Dorneck disengaged himself gently from her, and leading her back 
into her room, said, as he beckoned Fernald to follow : 

“ Dear Frida, I truly believe you have been in great distress, but it 
is all over, now that we three are together again; but here is one 
whose grief is far greater, for he feels he does not deserve his good 
fortune, since he has insulted you unpardonably.” 

Madame grew pale, and was about to turn away; but her brother 
seized her hand, and said : 

“‘ However unpardonable it was, still you must forgive him, Frida ; 
nothing else will do. For I can assure you most solemnly, that the 
recovery of half a million of money did not console him for the loss 
of your favour. I think one should forgive such repentance as that 
proves |!” 

Madame Bernard looked with a smile at her handsome brother, 
and then shyly at Fernald, who, at this captivating glance, fell upon 
his knees, and raised her hand to his lips. 

“Oh, do not let me suffer all my life, for the fault of one evil 
moment !” he cried fervently. 

“You have wounded me deeply,” she replied, hesitatingly ; ‘ but, 
if my brother speaks truly, I shall be obliged to pardon you, and 
make peace. So rise, and tell me all that has happened since you 
left me in so different a way,” she added, archly. 

“You restore life to me,” said Fernald, springing to his feet. 
‘Let your brother tell you all about the rescue, which he alone and 
unaided performed, and in the meantime I will see that all cause for 
anxiety about him shall be put aside. May I write here ?” 

“Certainly ; I will bring you pen and ink.” 

While Dorneck related the whole adventure to his sister, Fernald 
wrote. He announced to his chief, that Leonard Dorneck had saved 
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this immense sum of money by his coolness and bravery, and as a 
reward he demanded for him a passport, all in proper order, and a 
full pardon for his past misdemeanors. As soon as this was finished, 
he sent it off by a special messenger. 

Fernald and Dorneck then went to the burgomaster, who, after 
glancing at Fernald’s important document, asked no impertinent 
questions about the student, but took their depositions, which were 
necessary for the arrest of the two rascals. 

After this they were obliged to wait in this little town, and amuse 
themselves as well as they could, until an answer came from the great 
Baron in Frankfort. Madame von Bernard had now an opportunity 
to heap burning coals of fire on Fernald’s head, and in spite of this 
made him happier than he had ever been in his life. And when the 
Baron’s answer came, in a few days, with congratulations that all had 
turned out so well, and with Dorneck’s passport wiséd, according to 
order, he might also have added congratulations to the happy couple 
on their engagement. 

The next morning, two calches stood before the inn; one 
contained Madame Bernard and her scapegrace of a brother, who 
were going to Heidelberg, from whence she was to return to Frank- 
fort. Fernald was in his own, on the top of which sat a royal 
Bavarian gendarme to protect the precious trunk the rest of the way 
to Vienna. 

One fortnight after, he returned safely to Frankfort, having 
delivered the valuable trunk to the proper authorities, and bringing 
with him a most acceptable gift for his betrothed—the full and entire 
pardon of her brother. 

Their marriage soon took place, and from that day forward Fernald 
never found cause to regret the journey he had taken with half a 
million of money. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A NEW LIFE. 


[t may be supposed that Leonard Warrenne did not much enjoy 

his new mode of life. The transition from a beautiful part of the 
country to the heart of London was disagreeable enough ; but the 
class of people among whom he was thrown as a merchant’s clerk was 
still more repulsive to his taste. He was obliged to dine at an eating- 
house, near his office, which was frequented by people “in his own 
class of life,” to use his own phrase in speaking of them, whose tone of 
voice, language, gestures, sentiments, and mode of eating, sent a thrill 
of horror through him whenever he came near them. He formed no 
acquaintance with any of these persons, who all belonged to different 
establishments ; and in the house to which he was attached, there 
were but two other clerks in his particular department—with both of 
these he was on very civil terms ; with the rest of the officials he was 
hardly acquainted by sight. 

The office where he daily attended was a small, dark room, with 
that peculiar air of closeness inseparable from every place in the City : 
a place where you find your hands want washing every ten minutes, 
though you cannot exactly detect the cause of the defilement. There 
was a high desk and stool, that uneasy throne which in so many cases 
leads to the sovereignty of wealth ; the desk divided in half by a brass 
rail and green curtain, on one side of which the ancient clerk plied his 
pen ; the other was the appointed place of Master Leonard. This old 
clerk, the head of the establishment (under the partners), was a man 
of some intelligence, and much kindness of heart, with rough manners, 
and an unaccountable habit of swearing great oaths on small occa- 
sions. ‘The second clerk was a hard-headed, sober man of business, 
ungainly in person, not very grammatical in language, but altogether 
free from the strong peculiarities of his elder compeer. 

It was early one morning that Leonard and Mr. Mills were hard at 
work, and Mr. Bennet, the next eldest clerk—thinking it was rather 
too soon to begin—took his seat on the tall fender, and enlivened the 
party with a little agreeable conversation. 

“ So I understand that Mr. ‘Thomason gave a grand ball last night,” 
he began. 
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“Ah! he always does the thing in style,” said Mr. Mills, with a 
terrible oath, that made Leonard drop his pen. 

“There was a new beauty there, they tell me,” said Mr. Bennet. 

“Ah! what was her name?” asked Mr. Mills, with his head under 
the lid of his desk, searching for papers. 

“Miss Reynolds, I think they said.” 

Leonard dropped his pen again. 

“ Perhaps they will make up a match between her and the musical 
gentleman,” said Mr. Mills, with a sneer. 

“Perhaps so,” returned Mr. Bennet; “for they say she is a great 
heiress.” 

“ Ah! if you can get a little money into the bargain, eh ?” said Mr. 
Mills. 

“To be sure! But I must be going now,” said Mr. Bennet,’ 
getting off the fender. 

“Hullo! here comes the musical gentleman,” said Mr. Mills, 
sticking his pen behind his ear. 

A young man, very well dressed, with his hat on, and his walking- 
stick in the pocket of his coat, threw open the door and walked 
quietly in. 

He was one of those very few persons that are worth regretting— 
most people being so entirely devoid of character that you never take 
the trouble to wish that they were better than they are. A physio- 
gnomist who saw Mr. Courtenay would think it worth while to regret 
that he had not more consideration for others—a less assured 
opinion of himself. He was what Carlyle calls a “reality.” There 
was decision and firmness in every movement, penetration in every 
look, and a contempt for the world and its ways in the sarcastic 
tones of his voice. He looked like a Saxon: with very light hair 
and eyes, short, straight features, a stature much above the ordinary 
height, that was slight only because he was young, and that graceful 
outline of the head and bust which may sometimes be found in 
persons with old blood in their veins, but which it is hopeless to seek 
in the parvenu. 

The clerks wished him good-morning; and Leonard, seeing a 
gentleman enter who seemed to belong to the concern, turned round 
and bowed slightly. 

He paid not the smallest attention to these salutations; but 
sauntering up to the chimney-piece, with his hat still on, he took up 
one or two cards which lay there, held them close to his face to read 
them, and then laying them down, and turning with his back to the 
fire, said leisurely : 

“Ts my uncle here, Mr. Mills?” 

“ No, he is not.” 

The young man took up all the cards again, adjusted his hat, but 
did not take it off, and then began singing, in a low voice, the air of 
a popular opera. ‘This habit had gained him the sobriquet of the 
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“musical gentleman” among the clerks in Mr. Thomason’s establish- 
ment. 

Leonard, who though he had not spent many years abroad, had 
caught all the courtesy of foreign manners—who never entered a shop 
without lifting his hat, nor sat next an artisan in a public conveyance 
without addressing to him some cheerful remark—was rather startled 
by the scornful indifference evinced by the nephew of the principal to 
the employés of the house. He felt keenly the want of courtesy in 
Mr. Courtenay’s manner; especially as he could not get rid of the 
impression that his own descent was gentle, though adverse circum- 
stances had placed him in a humble position: but he contented him- 
self with thinking that Mr. Courtenay was not a philosopher, or he 
would be scrupulously civil to his inferiors, and he tried to consider 
that he was only encountering one of those checks that patient merit 
has been in the habit of taking, every now and then, for a good 
many centuries past. 

“Would you write those letters to Hamburg this morning, Mr. 
Courtenay ?” asked Mr. Mills, after a long silence on the part of the 
clerks, and three distinct airs from Mr. Courtenay, principally from 
the Opera of “ Parisina.” 

Mr. Courtenay continued singing the latter part of the air Ah ¢u 
sat ch’ insieme, took up a pen from Mr. Mills’s desk, looked at it, drew 
towards him the sheet of paper which that gentleman proffered, dipped 
his pen, and turned to Mr. Mills. 

“In German, eh ?” he said, in a dry, quick tone. 

“If you please, sir,” returned Mr. Mills, with humility. 

Mr. Courtenay, still standing, wrote rapidly about half a page in 
the German character, when a voice was heard outside the door, 
coupled with the shuffling and scratching noise of a large dog, trying 
to force its way into the room. 

“ All right !” said Mr. Courtenay, raising his head from his writing. 
“Here I am!” 

The door burst open, and two young men entered, after having, 
with great difficulty, driven back an immense Newfoundland dog and 
shut him out. 

They hurried up to Mr. Courtenay, who left his writing and stood 
talking in the middle of the room. These were two of his cousins ; 
one of whom was quartered in the Tower, and the other a young man 
from College. 

It was some time before either cousin could speak articulately, 
there was so much laughing to be got through at the idea that they 
were really, for the first time in their lives, standing in a merchant’s 
office. They had not very clear ideas upon the subject; they 
thought they should have found their cousin selling something ; 
but as Mr. Thomason’s house was in connection with some great 
lead mines, and as lead is not unrolled on a counter and sold by the 
yard in this country, they were doomed to be disappointed. Mr. 
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Courtenay, as junior partner, disposed of the lead in a different 
manner. 

“JT was hard at work when you came in,” he said, drily, as soon 
as the two cousins had come to an end of their remarks and laughter. 

“ No—were you? For Heaven’s sake, do it again!” said the 
officer ; ‘it would kill me to see you!” 

“ Pity to defer your martyrdom,” said Mr. Courtenay, going back 
to the desk, and resuming his pen. 

He wrote the remainder of his letter, the officer watching the 
process with great curiosity. 

“T say, if you have no objection, I will let in that dog,” said the 
collegian ; “‘ he seems to be rather uneasy in his mind.” 

“Pray do,” said Mr. Courtenay. 

The dog rushed in, and upset whatever he could upset in a 
moment—two wicker chairs, and a basket of waste paper. He then ran 
violently against the coal-scuttle, and having scattered its contents, 
the officer and the College gentleman agreed in the propriety of his 
being made to retire, and, with a kind recollection of his too 
susceptible feelings, they thought it advisable to withdraw also; but 
they had still so much to say to Mr. Courtenay that they dragged him 
between them—his letter still unsigned—into the yard that looked 
upon the Thames. 

“There!” cried Mr. Mills, looking round and ascertaining that 
Mr. Courtenay was gone, “that is the musical gentleman; a nice 
man, isn’t he? ‘There’s his letter left for signature, and only 
wanting half-an-hour to post time. I wonder who is to pick up the 
coals?” 

Leonard wondered too, but he thought he had better offer his 
assistance. Fortunately the porter came in and saved him the 
trouble. 

Mr. Mills turned to his desk, swore at the unsigned letter, then 
turned and swore at the porter, and finally, to make all comforable, 
swore at himself. At last he drew back the green curtain, and peeped 
at Leonard on the other side of the desk. 

“T say, Mr. Warrenne!” 

“ Well?” said Leonard, smiling at the wrinkled visage presented so 
suddenly to his view. 

“TI wish you would step into the yard and see if that Mr. Courtenay 
is coming back to sign his ietter” (another oath). 

“T will go and ask him, if you like it,” said Leonard, laying down 
his pen. 

It was not a pleasant task to have to address a young man who could 
not treat him with common civility ; but Leonard was a philosopher, 
He walked into the yard where all three gentlemen were playing 
noisily with the Newfoundland dog. It was rather difficult to arrest 
his attention ; however, he walked up close to the group, and said, in 
a distinct voice : 
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“Mr. Courtenay ?” 

“Eh!” said Mr. Courtenay, turning suddenly round. 

Leonard gave his message. 

“Oh, that will do,” said Mr, Courtenay, turning away to play with 
the dog again. 

Leonard stood undecided ; he had asked a question, and he did 
not clearly see that he had received an answer; but Mr. Courtenay 
did not appear to observe that he was waiting. 

‘I say—about Chiswick,” said the military cousin, 

“Do you go?” asked Mr. Courtenay. 

“Ves; Lady Jane has secured him,” said the College cousin, with a 
laugh. 

if Lady Jane has a very pretty girl staying with her, though,” said the 
military cousin by way of excuse. 

“My dear fellow, there is no reason why you should not be some- 
times civil to the woman, though she is your aunt,” said Mr. Courtenay 
drily, 

Both the cousins laughed very much at this remark, and the 
military cousin took up a piece of stick and threw it into the river ; 
the dog plunged after it, and then the party had to scramble down 
into a barge to get the animal back again. 

Leonard finding it in vain to wait, went back to Mr. Mills. That 
gentleman was exceedingly indignant when he related what had taken 
place. He went on grumbling until Mr. Courtenay returned, and 
then he said, in the crossest tone that he dared to use, that he did not 
imagine those letters would be in time for the post to-night; but he 
supposed it did not signify. 

“ Quite in time,” said Mr. Courtenay, affixing his name to the letter, 
and writing off the other almost as he spoke. “Mr. Cooke had 
better take them immediately.” 

He turned his head slightly towards Leonard as he spoke, and 
folded and sealed without delay. 

Mr. Cooke had been the name of Leonard’s predecessor; and 
it was one proof, among many, of the slight consideration in which 
he held his inferiors, that Mr. Courtenay could never recollect or 
apply their names properly. He did not seem to think such 
people had any business with a name; and it was one of his 
conditions with his grooms that they should each in succession 
submit to be called “ Bob”—that having been the name of his first 
groom, 

“Mr. Warrenne, sir, is engaged in particular business,” said Mr. 
Mills, shortly. 

“Eh? he had better go, I think,” said Mr. Courtenay, very quietly, 
but in a tone that seemed to leave no opening for dispute. 

“There, then, Mr. Warrenne,” said Mr. Mills, sullenly, putting the 
letters in his hand, “if they are too late they will be of no use, and 
that is some comfort.” 
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Mr. Courtenay did not condescend to hear this observation ; he 
took up his stick, adjusted his hat, and went out, fastening his 
gloves to the tune of the last new polka, 


CHAPTER VI. 
A BLOTTED LETTER. 


THE only amusement, and almost the only occupation, that Leonard 
enjoyed, out of his daily business, was that of writing home. When 
he returned from the office he was too tired, both in body and mind, 
to exert himself; he seldom cared to draw or to study, and he 
generally spent his evenings on the sofa with a French or German 
novel in his hand, unless he had a letter to begin or to finish to 
Maud. 

In these letters it may be supposed that Mr. Courtenay, with his 
ungracious manners, was not spared. Leonard, in common with 
many people who have a morbid touch of melancholy in their compo- 
sition, had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a considerable fund of 
humour ; and Maud, though highly indignant, often laughed heartily 
at his pictures of Mr. Courtenay and the other clerks, Leonard had 
plenty of time to make himself familiar with the original of his 
portrait. Mr. Courtenay, who had been absent abroad during the 
first few weeks of his servitude, now came to the office almost every 
day, overlooked the clerks, worked or not, as his humour dictated, 
despatched everything he undertook with an ease that was perfectly 
surprising, and regularly called Leonard “ Mr. Cooke.” Whenever he 
did this, Mr. Mills seized the first opportunity of his absence to take 
an angry pinch of snuff, and to say in his bitterest manner : 

“ Almost time, I think, that he found out your name, Mr. 
Warrenne.” 

Leonard merely laughed ; he had been galled at first by Mr. 
Courtenay’s contempt, but he now began to see. it in a ludicrous 
point of view, and it rather served to divert him. Still he daily 
bowed when Mr. Courtenay entered, and as regularly his courtesy was 
disregarded ; but he. persevered because he thought it proper to do 
so—just as a sailor bows to the quarter-deck, though he never 
expects it to return his salutation. 

Meanwhile, he learned a few particulars respecting Mr. Courtenay 
and his family from Mr. Mills, who seemed to know all the concerns, 
both public and private, of Mr. Thomason, and every one of his 
relations. 

Mr. Courtenay was the son of a gentleman of large landed 
property in the West of England, which he had involved, through the 
most unprincipled extravagance, so deeply as to render its value 
almost nominal. The eldest son had followed closely in the father’s 
footsteps, and everything was going very nitely to the dogs, when 
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Mr. Thomason, having no son of his own, offered to take his 
younger nephew into partnership—he was shrewd enough to see that 
nothing could be done for the elder one. That hopeful gentleman, 
however, provided for himself, a few months after his brother had 
accepted Mr. Thomason’s magnificent offer, by a severe fall in a 
steeple-chase, which so far deranged his intellects as to make it 
needful to place him under restraint. This melancholy condition 
lasted for a time, and then the injury he had received developed 
itself in a more decided manner, and at length carried him off. The 
father, grown older and sobered by the death of his favourite son, no 
longer indulged in reckless extravagance; and Mr. Courtenay, ever 
since he had been in Mr. Thomason’s house, had devoted a large part 
of his liberal income to paying off the encumbrances on his father’s 
property, which now, Mr. Mills believed, was in a fair way to be 
altogether cleared, so that he did not see at all why there should be 
no talk of a marriage between Mr. Courtenay and his cousin, Miss 
Thomason. She was a great match, so was Mr. Courtenay ; and 
Mr. Mills (or his informant) was inclined to think there was a great 
neglect of duty somewhere that these two fortunes were not brought 
together. Who was Mr. Mills’s informant Leonard never did or 
could discover. . 

Leonard saw no more of the College cousin, but the military cousin, 
being quartered in the Tower, which was very near, frequently stepped 
in to waste Mr. Courtenay’s time, or to entice him to some party of 
pleasure. 

It was a habit of Mr. Courtenay’s when any friends came to see 
him, to talk to them quite as unreservedly before his clerks as if he 
had received them in a private room. ‘This might, perhaps, arise 
from an idea that that class of people are unprovided with ears, or 
probably from a notion that they could not understand his topics of 
conversation. Now Leonard had always felt a very strong and 
foolish desire to enter the army; he was well aware that his father’s 
means rendered this impossible, but he was not the less interested in 
everything connected with the service. The visits of the military 
cousin were always an agreeable variety for him; for then he heard 
all the gossip about the cousin’s regiment, all the scrapes and 
difficulties and tricks about money matters, all the sporting trans- 
actions, all the lamps and windows that they broke, or wished to 
break, and all the promotions and exchanges. 

Leonard had sense and integrity enough to perceive that the 
cousin, in common with a good many of his associates, was a happy 
mixture of the knave and fool; but still he was an officer, and when, 
for mysterious reasons, he appeared in that phase of costume called 
undress, he thought him more than commonly amusing. It some- 
times staggered the reverence he naturally felt inclined to pay to 
so brilliant a member of society, to observe that Mr. Courtenay’s 
disdain for the clerks was nothing compared to the abrupt contempt 
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he evinced continually for his cousin and his companions in arms. 
He looked down upon them so excessively and so very openly, that 
Leonard wondered how they could at all submit to his society. 

One morning the military cousin happened to be in the office 
waiting for Mr. Courtenay, who was signing some papers, and pulling 
about everything that came under his fingers in a way that is common 
to the sex, but which is carried to perfection by officers. When he 
had demolished four pens and three sheets of blotting-paper, and 
made a little pool of ink on Mr. Mills’s desk, Mr. Courtenay turned 
mildly to him and said : 

“T almost think you had better put your hands in your pockets.” 

“Well then, when will you have done?’ asked the cousin, 
yawning. 

“Impossible to say exactly ; when you are in the way, you always 
contrive to disturb one. ‘The other letter, Mr. Mills.” 

Mr. Mills reached the letter for Mr. Courtenay to sign, and laid it 
down in the little pool of ink before mentioned. 

“Some of your handiwork,” said Mr. Courtenay to his cousin, as 
he lifted up the blotted sheet; “here, Mr. Mills, let Mr. Cooke 
make a copy of this paper immediately. It cannot go in that state!” 

“Mr. Warrenne has to go through these accounts of Simson’s 
people before two o’clock, sir,” replied Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Courtenay replied only by a slight nod of the head, which 
seemed to confirm his order. Leonard took the paper from Mr. 
Mills, and began transcribing it with all the composure of. a 
philosopher. The cousin stared stupidly on, as if he had a vague 
idea that he had done some mischief, and was determined not to be 
ashamed of it. Mr. Mills uttered a low grumbling noise, which he 
did not venture to put into words. 

“T say,” remarked the cousin, while Mr. Courtenay was waiting for 
the letter, “I want you to come down the river with me, as soon as 
you have finished that stupid stuff.” 

“With pleasure,” returned Mr. Courtenay, “if you will have the 
goodness to keep your friend Taylor out of my way.” 

“Taylor!” exclaimed the cousin. ‘The best fellow in the 
world !” 

“The very best—but he does not quite suit me. I really cannot 
undertake to laugh at his bad jokes, and he is never quiet. ‘Ten 
minutes of Taylor would knock me up for the day.” 

“Well, I will get him to take an oar, and then he will not be so 
Noisy.” 

“Thank you very much. Is young Osborne still in town ?” 

“T believe so ; I saw him the other day.” 

“Then get him ; he amuses me.” 

“T am sure he is noisy enough,” said the cousin. 

“Yes, my dear friend; but there are so many different kinds of 
noise,” remarked Mr. Courtenay, drily. 
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“T say, did you dance with Florence Reynolds the other night?” 
asked the cousin. 

“IT? No. I asked her, but she was engaged.” 

“What do you think of her?” 

“ A beautiful creature—but an arrant flirt.” 

‘Oh, that does not matter; I like her the better for that.” 

“How deep a consolation it would be to her,” remarked Mr. 
Courtenay, mildly, “if she did but know your opinion !” 

“‘O’Neill is wild about her,” said the cousin. 

“Yes; I thought he seemed struck,” said Mr. Courtenay. “He 
danced with her half the evening.” 

“He is what some people call a fine man!” said the cousin, angrily. 

“Yes, there is plenty of him,” returned Mr. Courtenay, drily. 

This retort had the effect of soothing the ruffled plumes of the 
cousin. 

“ Did you know,” asked the cousin, “ that O’Neill was one of the 
five ?” 

“The five!” repeated Mr. Courtenay; “I don’t quite understand 
you. Some technical term, I daresay ; you soldiers are so clever!” 

“ Not at all,” remarked the cousin, with much truth; “I mean 
that he is one of the five who have laid a bet that they will marry 
Miss Reynolds—five hundred to be paid to the winner on the 
wedding-day.” 

Leonard found it very difficult to keep silence, for anything more 
degrading than this arrangement, more opposed to the spirit of a 
gentleman—or even a man—could hardly be conceived. And 
though he had often repeated to himself that Miss Reynolds had by 
her own conduct put an end to the interest he should always have 
cherished for her, yet he never heard her name without a quicker 
beating of the heart. And he had not even the satisfaction of seeing 
the tranquil glance of contempt with which Mr. Courtenay surveyed - 
his cousin from head to foot. 

“And are you one of this respectable party?” asked Mr. 
Courtenay. 

“No, but Taylor is ; it was Le Grange who set it going.” 

“ And the others ?” said Mr. Courtenay, with increasing contempt. 
“ Let us have the names of the whole gang.” 

“‘ Roxby and the Count de Merville,” replied the cousin ; ‘ but you 
don’t seem to like it. I believe you want to be one yourself. Is 
not it a capital idea ?” 

“Tt is very military,” returned Mr. Courtenay, quietly. 

* How do you mean?” asked the puzzled cousin. 

* Anything but civil—that is all, my dear friend,” returned Mr. 
Courtenay, receiving the letter from Mr, Mills, which Leonard had 

just finished copying. 

* And O’Neill did not tell you?” said the cousin; “I thought he 
told you everything.” 
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“ Not quite everything,” replied Mr. Courtenay; “ there are a few 
subjects on which he knows that we should differ.” 

“Mrs, Ashton, for instance,” said the cousin, laughing. 

“Exactly,” replied Courtenay. 

“Did he tell you?” asked the cousin. 

“ Tell me what?” returned Courtenay. 

‘That she was dead.” 

“T am glad of it!” said Courtenay, in his briefest tone. 

“ Why ?” asked the cousin. 

“Bah! Do you think I can explain to you ?” said Courtenay, 
impatiently. 

“If you are glad,” said the cousin, “it is more than he was. I 
never saw a fellow so cut up in my life.” 

“Cut up! What did he do it for?” said Courtenay, sharply. “ If 
there is one thing more pitiful than another, it is remorse.” 

“ But you are such a fellow,” said the cousin, in an apologetic 
tone; “you must not expect every one to be such a Potiphar as 
yourself,” 

Mr. Courtenay looked at his cousin very earnestly for a few 
moments, in the hope of extracting some meaning from his last 
remark. He likewise tried to remember in what single particular his 
character or conduct resembled that of Pharaoh’s chief captain ; but 
finding it to be a vain attempt, he said, quietly, “I am at your: 
service now, if you have a mind to go up the river this morning.” 

As soon as the door closed upon the cousins, Mr. Mills relieved 
his feelings in the usual way. With many oaths he declared that he 
would give warning—he would resign; Ze who had been upwards of 
forty years in the house! The partners would be very sorry for it 
afterwards ; but he could not, and he would not, do his work if every 
jackanapes were allowed to come into the office and chatter while he 
was making his calculations. 

Leonard turned aside his anger by a jest, and applied himself to 
his own business, which, to say the truth, the name of, Miss Reynolds 
had always power to interrupt, and which had been, moreover, 
thrown back by the awkwardness of the military cousin. He had one 
comfort, however—he knew her enemies ; he might, perhaps, one day, 
though she despised his aid, be really of use to her. He might yet 
be able to step in between her and her mercenary and fraudulent 
adversaries. How gladly would he have called out the whole five! 
But he knew that, in his situation, he might call; they would not be 
likely to come when “ he did call for them !” 

He was not able to go out to dinner, owing to the time lost in 
copying the blotted letter; but for this contretemps (which, by the 
way, happened often enough, from one slight cause or another), he 
forgave Mr. Courtenay with all his heart. ‘I declare,” he thought, 
“T half like the proud fellow ; he despises those five rascals as much 
as I do myself!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE FERNS. 


Maup’s letters soon confirmed the news which Leonard had heard at 
the office, respecting Miss Reynolds’ stay in town. A young lady who 
had been her schoolfellow was about to be married, and the mother 
had invited Florence to spend a few weeks with her daughter previous 
to the ceremony. It was an opportunity for extending her conquests 
that she was not likely to neglect. She detested the comparative 
solitude of Erlsmede, which she bore without complaining, only 
because she anticipated the time, at no distant period, when her father 
would return and place her at the head of a brilliant establishment, as 
a preliminary to her moving off into a still more brilliant establishment 
of her own. 

The five honourable gentlemen mentioned by the military cousin 
were always in her train ; for that sort of people seem to scent an 
heiress with all the hungry keenness of a jackal ; and she might have 
reasonably flattered herself that they would, any one of them, have 
offered to her at a moment’s notice. But, with one exception, they 
met with little encouragement to be so bold. 

Mr. Taylor was a noisy, hearty, jocose man, whom she specially 
abhorred ; the Count de Merville she had known before, and after a 
very close siege to his heart, had confessed to herself that his only 
object was her fortune. Mr. Roxby was a keen sportsman, who could 
hardly feign an interest in any living creature except his horse; and 
Captain Le Grange was a pale, haggard-looking gamester, who scarcely 
made it a secret that he lived by his wits. But Captain O’Neill, with 
the gallantry of manner common to the Irish, aided by a fine person, 
and that unmeaning arrogance of deportment often seen in his pro- 
fession, contrived to impress Florence more favourably than his 
accomplices. And he possessed this great advantage over the other 
suitors, that he was, from the first moment of seeing Florence, 
thoroughly in earnest. For her grace and beauty and the soft 
fascination of her manner, had converted, what was begun as a 
capital speculation, into a sudden and passionate attachment. And 
Fate could prepare no fitter retribution for this unprincipled knave 
than to throw in his way such a woman as Miss Reynolds, who 
inspired him with his first respectable attachment, at the same time 
that her splendid expectations held out to him the soothing prospect 
of relief from the dishonest embarrassment of his numerous debts. 

Florence was extremely vain of this triumph ; for he was a man of 
the world, and a bad subject, and therefore the last person likely to 
be thoroughly enslaved. 

But much as Florence enjoyed her absence from the sober village 
of .Erlsmede, perhaps Maud Warrenne enjoyed it still more. Her 
intercourse with Mrs. Creswick was now perfectly unrestrained ; she 
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could go to the house without the chance of encountering Miss 
Reynolds, and being chilled by her cold inquiries. Mrs. Creswick 
was one of those very rare characters who at once divest every one of 
all external circumstances, and judge them simply by the qualities 
they may chance to possess. Civil to all her acquaintances, she 
never gave her confidence or her affection to any one whom she had 
not reason to believe actuated by strong principle and kind feeling. 
Careless even of high birth, where it was not accompanied by noble 
qualities, she was still more inexorable to the accident of wealth. 
She never could be made to comprehend why persons who had 
grown rich by the humblest pursuits should be welcomed into 
society, unless they were distinguished by their talents or their 
benevolence. The little Colonel, who was quite beside himself at 
the sight of a lord, and who doted on everybody who kept a large 
establishment, although he never dared to oppose “‘ Dearest madam ” 
directly in any of her views, yet contrived to have a much more 
extended and motley visiting list at the Ferns than if its direction 
had been left solely in her hands. 

The unremitting attention of Maud to her sister Alice first 
attracted Mrs. Creswick to her character. She knew that it must be 
at the expense of some effort, and some self-denial, that she regularly 
and patiently, day by day, instructed Alice in languages, in history, 
and the more simple and useful branches of female education, so that 
Alice, though blind, knew more history than most girls, could speak 
French and German, and understand them when read, and was a 
very fair arithmetician. For music, in which she excelled remarkably, 
Mr. Warrenne had afforded her the instruction of a master from a 
cathedral town not far off. Unfortunately, Mrs. Creswick, so sensi- 
tive to the performance of any duty, had frequently pointed out to 
Florence the conduct of Maud Warrenne as worthy of imitation, and 
laboured, but in vain, to impress upon her the deep responsibility of 
every human life. 

Florence merely replied, in her sweetest tone, that as she had not a 
pretty little blind sister to-patronise, she hardly saw how she could 
walk exactly in the footsteps of Miss Warrenne, and that she trusted 
her dear aunt did not desire the imitation to extend to minor affairs, 
as she had always rather preferred her own style of dress to that of the 
young lady in question, 

Mrs. Creswick happened to join to great enthusiasm of feeling a 
remarkable quantity of -plain sense in acting, a union so rare as to be 
hardly ever found, and so fortunate as to command success in most 
instances. She saw immediately that she had made a mistake in 
praising Maud, and another mistake in supposing her niece at the 
present time capable of improvement. She knew that sometimes it is 
good to wait, and so, however fit the occasion, however urgent the 
need seemed, she resolutely abstained from saying a word more to 
Florence. 
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It was drawing near to the first of September. Colonel Creswick 
always filled his house for that important day; and Florence’s 
unwilling return was in some measure soothed by the knowledge that 
Captain O’Neill was to accompany his friend, Mr. Courtenay, to the 
Ferns, on a visit of a week or ten days. 

The day of their arrival—they were expected to dinner—she made 
as costly a toilet as if she were going out to a large party. Among 
her many accomplishments she knew exactly when a man values 
dress, and in what degree. She knew that Captain O’Neill was guilty 
of the vulgarism of delighting in fine clothes, to a degree seldom 
seen except among men brought up in a mercer’s shop, and as he was 
her present object, she sacrificed her own knowledge on the matter to 
his taste. 

Mrs. Creswick felt rather astonished when her niece swam into the 
room, wearing a costly black lace tunic, over a pink satin dress, a 
splendid Indian fan hanging from her arm, a gold pomander-box 
swinging at her side, and jewelry in great abundance wherever it 
could be worn. She made no observation, however, being aware, 
from frequent experience, that it would have no effect, but turned her 
silent, searching eyes upon her gaudy decorations. Florence, how- 
ever, was secure in such a dazzling purity of complexion that no 
possible mixture of colour could disturb its exquisite tints. Her 
beauty was less faultless, but more theatrical only in its effect, than 
if she had been dressed with more taste and simplicity. 

Colonel Creswick, advancing sideways towards her, said that he 
saw his fair niece was armed for conquest that evening, and she would 
be, as usual, irresistible. Florence, looking up from her low seat, 
was in the act of making some pleased rejoinder, when the guests 
entered. 

Captain O‘Neill was at her side directly, whispering compliments 
and protestations, and other fragments, in the most impassioned 
manner. It is surprising how eloquent love makes a man; and when 
he is deeply in debt into the bargain, he is never at a loss for some- 
thing to say to an heiress. 

“You have not been introduced to my niece, Mr. Courtenay, I 
think,” said Mrs. Creswick. 

“No; I believe I have not yet had that honour,” said Mr. 
Courtenay, carelessly. ‘But I had the pleasure of meeting her once 
at Mrs. Thomason’s.” ; 

“Let me present you,” said Mrs. Creswick; and the ceremony was 
performed—Florence bowing slightly, without interrupting her con- 
versation with Captain O’Neill. Mr..Courtenay turned away without 
again regarding her, and began to talk to the Colonel about shooting. 
Florence lent a still more attentive ear to the platitudes of her 
companion ; but the indifference of Mr. Courtenay occupied all her 
thoughts. Not even to look at her—to stand absorbed by the 
Colonel’s history of his wonderful pointer, Diana, and then to fall into 
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conversation with her aunt, drawing the corner of his chair forward so 
that he almost turned his back upon Florence. She was not used to 
it! Captain O’Neill’s London anecdotes and his fine protestations 
could not make amends for this. Her finery seemed to her suddenly 
out of place, too. There was something in the stern calmness of 
Mr. Courtenay’s air, that looked as if he would so thoroughly despise 
the glittering pretensions of her toilette. And though a more practised 
judge of character might detect just a little touch of foppery in the 
rigid plainness of his own attire, she felt at a glance how superior was 
the one extreme to the other. 

“We have not met, Mr. Courtenay, since you first joined your 
uncle,” said Mrs. Creswick ; ‘‘ you remember the time, I daresay.” 

“T do—six years ago ; it was at the house of Sir George Manning, 
the father of Sir Frederick. That was an era I shall not easily 
forget.” 

“‘T daresay not. Are you at all interested in your employment?” 

“* Why, I had rather be following the hounds, as far as my taste 
goes ; but that would not exactly answer my purpose.” 

“You would not be a mere sportsman, Mr. Courtenay ?” 

“Why, no. A man with a single idea must always be a distressing 
spectacle|; a mere lawyer, or a mere philosopher, is quite as great a 
bore to his friends as a mere sportsman, Mrs. Creswick.” 

“ You are not changed, I find,” said Mrs. Creswick, smiling. 

“No; do people change? That is a phenomenon I have never 
yet witnessed ; but, then, I have never yet happened to take any man 
for more than he is worth.” 

“ Have you been equally successful with horses?” asked Colonel 
Creswick, as dinner was announced. 

“Not invariably,” said Mr. Courtenay, laughing, and giving Mrs. 
Creswick his arm; “tradition does say that I was once grievously 
taken in.” 

“You must tell me something about Ada Thomason,” said Mrs. 
Creswick, as they took their places at table ; “she was such a pretty 
child.” 

“Was she? When first I knew her she was cutting her teeth 
wrong, and looked very shabby ; but she has grown up better than I 
expected ; in fact, she is rather handsome now.” 

“Who is handsome?” asked Captain O’Neill, rousing himself at 
the word. 

“Can’t you mind your own business?” said Mr. Courtenay. “I 
was speaking of Ada Thomason.” 

“Oh! Very handsome—in a certain style, that is to say,” said 
Captain O’Neill, turning to Florence. 

“ Handsome and rich—two great trials,” remarked Mrs, Creswick. 

“And very well she bears them,” said Courtenay; “except that 
they make her very indolent, I don’t know that they do her any 
harm.” 
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* She is a favourite of yours, Mr. Courtenay ?” 

* Reasonably ; we are sworn friends. You need not look me 
through, as if I had a wedding-ring in my waistcoat pocket.” 

“ How very like!” said Mrs. Creswick, musing. 

“Like myself, I hope; pray allow me to be incomparable ; it is 
the only simile that I covet.” 

“ Yes, I was going to say, like what you were. Thank you, I shall 
gladly resign the chickens into your hands.” 

While Mr, Courtenay was carving, Florence tried to attract his 
attention by making some whimsical demands upon his services for 
her poodle. He sent her what she wanted, scarcely replied to her 
smiling apologies, and then renewed his conversation with Mrs. 
Creswick. The dinner passed. Captain O’Neill devoted to Florence : 
Mr. Courtenay, as before, calm, indifferent, amusing ; seeming, as 
much as it was possible for a man at all used to good breeding, to 
forget the very presence of Miss Reynolds. 

She rose from the table thoroughly vexed. It was very well to 
have Captain O’Neill at her feet, but that was no reason why she 
should not make Mr. Courtenay miserable. Besides, the delight 
of having two men in the house furiously jealous of each other ; 
which pleasure she must forego if he went on in that negligent 
manner. 

His cool way of asking her, at dessert, if she liked candied apricots 
was too much ; and then turning to Mrs. Creswick, almost before he 
had heard her reply, to remark that he feared Madame Laffarge would 
send preserved apricots out of fashion. And then her aunt, taking up 
the conversation in her wise way, and lamenting the publicity that is 
now afforded to every detail in the life of a great criminal: so like 
her! So pedantic! And Florence sank back in an armchair the 
moment she reached the drawing-room, too sullen to speak, read, or 
work, 

The arrival of the gentlemen was a relief, both to the aunt and 
niece ; tea and coffee occupied a certain time, and then Captain 
O’Neill and Florence sat down to a game of chess. 

“TI declare, I’m half afraid!” said Florence, looking prettily 
from Captain O’Neill to Mr. Courtenay. “Is he a very good 
player?” 

“ A very bold player, Miss Reynolds—so take care of yourself,” 
replied Mr. Courtenay, drily, as he crossed to Mrs. Creswick: 

“Does not that fine work try your eyes horribly?” he asked, 
looking down upon some beautiful bead-work on which she was 
employed. 

“No; I have an excellent sight, for which I am very thankful,” 
replied Mrs. Creswick, ‘You know, I conclude, the contents of 
your father’s letter ?” she added. 

“Perfectly. Poor man, since my brother’s death he has been 
occupied by that one idea—to get me married. You can’t think how 
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much I was obliged to him for sending me here; it was exactly the 
place I wished to visit.” 

“ And which of us may appropriate that compliment?” said Mrs, 
Creswick, smiling. 

“Nay,” said Mr. Courtenay, dropping the sarcastic tone that was 
too familiar to him, “you know I am always pleased to find myself 
in your society, but I will confess to you that another motive brought 
me here at this time. You were my mother’s friend—be mine! I 
have reason to believe that there is a young lady in this neighbourhood 
whom I greatly desire to meet.” 

“And her name?” said Mrs. Creswick, smiling at the abruptness 
with which he plunged into his subject. 

“That I do not know,” he replied. 

“My dear Mr. Courtenay, I would do the impossible to oblige you, 
but really—a nameless beauty ! ” 

“There cannot be the least difficulty in finding her out,” said 
Mr. Courtenay, in his quick, firm manner; “she has, or had, a blind 
sister,” 

“ Maud Warrenne, then, I declare !” exclaimed Mrs. Creswick, who 
had entered with all the zeal of a young girl into the strange confi- 
dence Mr. Courtenay was reposing in her. 

“Maud Warrenne! I like the name very much,” said Mr. 
Courtenay, coolly; “yes, I’m quite satisfied with her name.” 

“ And what is your object, Mr. Courtenay ?” 

“To marry her, if she has no particular objection.” 

“You are, then, acquainted with her?” 

“Not in the least !” 

“You have met her somewhere ? ” 

“ Once—on the King’s Highway.” 

“Do you know who she is?” 

“Not at all ; but I think I know what she is,” 

“She is the daughter of our medical man.” 

“Is she? That is a matter of perfect indifference to me.” 

“Mr. Courtenay is coming out in a new character,” said Mrs. 
Creswick, smiling, “ that of a perfect hero of romance.” 

“‘ My dear Mrs, Creswick, don’t be deceived by appearances,” said 
Mr. Courtenay, drily ; “I leave romance and its consequences to my 
friend O’Neill.” 

“Eh?” said that gentleman, looking round at the mention of his 
own name. 

“T said you were occasionally in the habit of acting little romances, 
my dear friend,” said Mr. Courtenay. 

“He means ‘proverbs,’” said Captain O’Neill, turning with a 
puzzled look at Florence ; “but I declare to you I have not acted 
in one for a year or more.” 

“Oh! never mind what he said, Captain O’Neill,” returned 
Florence, shrugging her shoulders; “nothing, I am sure, worth 
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interrupting our game to listen to—that castle of yours looks so 
tempting !” 

“She is piqued, and I could have her,” thought Mr. Courtenay, 
watching the angry gesture of Florence ; “ but, thank Heaven, I have 
something a little better than that in prospect!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A MORNING CALL, 


Maup was very busy among her flowers the next morning, with 
Karl following to pick up litters in his barrow, and Alice seated 
within talking distance in the arbour, making a net for the fruit trees, 
while Ondine flew from one to the other, sometimes thrusting her 
cold nose into Karl’s rough hand, and sometimes springing perversely 
upon the very flowers that Maud was tying up, when Mrs. Creswick 
stepped out of her grounds, and crossing over to the green gate at 
the bottom of the Warrennes’ garden, looked over, and called to the 
irls : 

“Who will be so kind as to let me in?” said she. 

Maud flew to the gate. 

Certainly, if at any time she did look more charming than another, 
it was when gardening, in her broad-leafed straw hat, with her high 
pink morning dress, and little white collar. The fresh and intelligent 
simplicity of her countenance, and the animation of her gestures, 
seemed so completely in character with her rustic occupation ; and, 
from living so much alone, neither sister had the manners or phrases 
current in society, which will be accounted shocking or charming, 
according as people love or hate, admire or despise, what is 
commonly called the world. 

“Mrs. Creswick is quite matinale,” said Maud, opening wide the 
green gate for her friend, with a little mocking courtesy. 

“Because Mrs. Creswick is come on business,” said that lady, 
stepping cheerfully in. 

“With papa?” 

“No; with you. I wish you to come and drink tea with me this 
evening.” 

Maud hesitated. “If you were quite alone, my dear Mrs, 
Creswick ; but I think that now your house is full of company.” 

“And do you know, that is the very reason I have asked you?” 
returned Mrs, Creswick. “ You are, I think, my dear Maud, eighteen 
this very month, and up to this time you have seen actually no society.” 

“You know we keep no company,” said Maud. 

“Yes, my dear, with that arrangement I have nothing to do; but 
I should like to show you a little company notwithstanding ; for I 
have observed that people who live very secluded form altogether 
a wrong estimate of society. You must see by experience of what 
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very coarse materials the world is made, before you will actually 
believe it ; and then you will learn to value properly the few excep- 
tions you find, and to treat with proper indifference those slights 
which sensitive people are apt to magnify.” 

“Tam sure I feel your kindness,” said Maud. “I can leave 
Alice very well for a single evening.” 

“* But, remember, if Alice will come, I shall be delighted to see 
her,” said Mrs. Creswick. 

“Oh! not me, please, Mrs. Creswick,” said Alice. ‘I should 
feel so uncomfortable in a strange room.” 

“Well, I shall leave it open,” said Mrs. Creswick; Alice has 
plenty of time before her; but I shall expect you, recollect, at-eight 
o'clock.” 

As Alice was quite immovable on the subject—indeed, she almost 
came to tears when her father urged her to make the effort—Maud 
was obliged to go alone to the Ferns. 

A sense of shyness made her rather later than the time appointed 
by Mrs. Creswick, and when she arrived, she found herself turned 
alone into a room full of ladies and gentlemen. 

Mrs. Creswick was seated at the farther end of the room, listening 
to Mr. Courtenay, with her usual earnest and breathless expression. 

It was not very easy to thread her way through the groups that 
were scattered between hér and the lady of the house; but Maud’s 
shyness was not of that sort which implies any loss of self-possession. 
It was, rather, a reluctance to mix with people who she felt would 
look down upon her. Her apprehensions would have been much 
diminished had she known beforehand that people would have dis- 
regarded her as absolutely as if she had been invisible. She was not 
in their set ; they were not supposed to be aware of her presence, It 
was therefore less easy to get to Mrs. Creswick than if they had 
known she was in the room, and had made way for her. 

But Mr. Courtenay, after watching her efforts for a few moments, 
said something to Mrs. Creswick, who rose at once, and came towards 
her with quick, noiseless step. 

Miss Reynolds, in a beautiful evening dress of pink crape, was seated 
in a low chair playing with her dog, and talking to Captain O’Neill, 
who was seated beside her. She found out by this time that Maud was 
in the room, and having stared at her for a minute, made her a slight 
bow, and turned to her companion. ; 

“Do you think her pretty, Captain O’Neill ? ” 

“Why, it may be my want of taste,” said he, with perfect gravity, 
‘but it occurs to me that she is much too thin.” 

“Oh, you are so fastidious!” returned Florence, looking up to him 
with a laugh ; “but I assure you I have heard her called pretty by 
several people in the neighbourhood.” 

“Indeed ! that must have been by those who had never seen you,” 
he said. 
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“Oh, fie!” returned Florence. 

“ You will sing now, won’t you ?” he asked. 

“Oh, if you wish it; but my singing is not worth hearing,” she 
replied, with much diffidence of manner. 

Captain O’Neill replied by a glance of intense admiration. He 
was very skilful in looks, and they were altogether a safer medium for 
him than words, as he had not yet acquired an accurate knowledge 
of the English language, which he managed to eke out with sundry 
scraps of French, picked up while hanging about Paris for a few weeks 
at a time. 

Maud, who had been edified by their remarks on her person, for 
they had not found it necessary to control their voices in speaking of 
her, now addressed a sentence apiece to the two young ladies nearest 
to her, which was returned by a brief and chilling monosyllable. Mrs. 
Creswick was obliged to attend to her other guests, and after having 
introduced Maud to the two young ladies before mentioned, she 
imagined that they would afford her a share of their conversation, 
instead of which they huddled together, laughing and whispering, 
occasionally favouring Maud with a broad stare. Those people who 
think this could not occur in society have never happened to be 
thrown into company with young women who consider some other 
young woman decidedly their inferior. 

Meantime, Florence allowed Captain O’Neill to lead her to the 
piano, and entrusted to him her bouquet and embroidered handker- 
chief, while she scrambled over the keys. She had a sweet voice, but 
so imperfect an ear that she could not sing anything in tune; and 
any one less conceited than herself would never have ventured to 
perform in company. Maud noticed, with some amusement, that she 
seemed by no means contented with the assiduous homage of Captain 
O’Neill, but suffered her eyes to wander with a restless expression 
towards Mr. Courtenay, who stood leaning on the corner of the 
chimney-piece, surveying the company with a calm and ironical 
glance. Maud perceived a slight smile pass over his face as Miss 
Reynolds brought to a conclusion one of her elaborate flourishes— 
a smile that seemed to be expressive rather of contempt than of 
gratification for the performance. 

“Ts your friend musical, Captain O’Neill?” asked Florence, 
directing her eyes again to Mr. Courtenay as soon as she had finished 
her song. 

“T hardly know what he is fond of ; he cares for nothing I think 
—lI never saw such a fellow,” said Captain O’Neill, laughing. 

“ How different from you!” said Florence, looking up in his face 
with her winning expression. ‘ You are so enthusiastic!” 

This, being as far as possible from the truth, was very gratifying 
to Captain O’Neill’s feelings. He smiled and plumed himself, and 
allowed that in that respect he was very different from his friend. 
For any one might see by his countenance that he was violent and 
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irrational ; but enthusiasm is kindled out of altogether a finer kind of 
clay than that in which he was moulded. 

Florence, once at the piano, was not easily dislodged. After the 
song she favoured the company with a waltz, and after that, divers 
other dance-music, to all which Captain O’Neill listened with great 
delight, leaning over and whispering the greater part of the time. Mr. 
Courtenay, still leaning on the chimney-piece, continued to survey 
the company with that keen glance from which there is no escape. 

Mrs. Creswick passed close to him. 

“T wish you would sit down, Mrs. Creswick; you are tired,” he 
said ; “the Colonel is surely civil enough for two. Do rest a little!” 

“You see what I have done in bringing her here,” said Mrs, 
Creswick, glancing towards Maud, who was looking over a book of 
engravings alone. “I cannot alter it. Florence sets the fashion 
among the young people. If she were more gracious, they would 
follow her example.” 

“A vulgar set, evidently,” said the young man, sending round a 
quiet glance of contempt ; “she must find it disagreeable to mix with 
them, I should think! What would they have, in Heaven’s name? 
Is not her descent good enough? One would think in these days 
people’s veins ought to run gold, instead of the blue blood of the old 
Spaniards. But I am going to make her acquaintance.” 

“T have been admiring your forbearance,” said Mrs. Creswick ; 
‘you have not yet addressed a word to her.” 

“‘T have been watching her instead,” returned Mr. Courtenay. “I 
never saw anything so elegant ; and I am excessively glad to see, by 
the carriage of her head, that she is very proud.” 

“ Pray let me hear you retract that opinion before you go,” said 
Mrs. Creswick. 

“IT am quite sorry I cannot oblige you, but it is my pet failing,” he 
replied, crossing the room as he spoke. 

He drew a chair close to Maud, and said, by way of beginning the 
conversation, in a dry, quiet tone; “ You live just over the way, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Maud, looking up from her book, rather surprised by 
this time that any one could address a word to her, except Mrs. 
Creswick, without feeling degraded by the effort. 

“Will you sing presently ?” he asked. 

“T never sing.” 

“Ts that quite literal ?” 

“ Quite, as regards society.” 

“Come, you sing at home ; that is a concession.” 

Maud smiled a little, and her eyes sparkled ; she was amused by 
his manner. 

“You think nobody here worth singing to: that is the fact.” 

“Mrs, Creswick is worth singing to,” said Maud; “but she can 
hear me when we are alone.” 
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“ Now,” said he, clasping his hands slowly together, and leaning 
them upon her book of engravings, “do you recollect me?” 

Maud lifted her long eyelashes, and looked at him for a moment ; 
then she smiled, her colour deepened, she hesitated, and said : 

‘TI remember somebody very like you; but it was a long time 
ago.” 

“ And a restive horse, eh?” said he, quickly. 

“ Yes,” returned Maud ; “how frightened we were! ” 

“ You, and your sister, was it not?” he added, rapidly. 

“Ves,” 

“But you were as bold as a lion, you know; it was your sister who 
was timid!” 

“Oh! you don’t know how you frightened us both,” said Maud, 
smiling ; “I have hardly got over it yet.” 

“ Pray, did you recognise my accomplice on that occasion?” said 
Courtenay, nodding towards Captain O’Neill. 

Maud turned round and looked indifferently at him. “No,” she 
said; ‘was he of the party ?” 

“To be sure! Come, I’m glad that you remembered me!” 

* Not till you reminded me of it,” said Maud. 

“Qh, by-the-way, just introduce me, Mrs. Creswick,” said he, as 
that lady passed. 

“ Mr. Courtenay—Miss Warrenne.” 

Maud closed her beautiful lips with a total change of expression. 
She saw before her the Courtenay of Leonard’s letters. 

But he was not to be deterred in the slightest degree by her cold- 
ness—he cared little which way it was; he “ never said, fail ! ” 

“Do you admire Miss Reynolds’ singing?” he asked, by way of 
keeping up the conversation. 

“Not so much,” replied Maud, quietly, “as many other things that 
she does.” 

“Perhaps you will enlighten me on the subject of her accomplish- 
ments,” he said. “I have been two days in the house without 
finding them out.” 

“She dances beautifully, and paints flowers very well,” replied 
Maud. 

“ From Nature ?” 

6c Yes,” 

“That is something ; do you also draw from Nature ?” 

“Yes ; but landscapes, not flowers.” 

“And how is your sister ? ” 

“Quite well, thank you,” said Maud, with increasing coldness. 

“She is still blind?” he asked, 

Still.” 

“Dear me ; that is a pity.” 

“You think so ?” 

“ And do not you?” 
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* Perhaps I think it something more than a pity.” said Maud. 
“ Ah; I am not in the habit of using strong expressions.” 

“T can readily believe it.” 

“ And why again?” 

“Because warm expressions are generally the result of warm 
feelings.” 

Now it is a common thing for people to abuse themselves, and then 
to be very angry that you take them at their word. Courtenay 
looked piqued, and said with a slight cough : 

“ Ladies seldom give a man credit for feeling, unless he can rant 
like a player!” 

“So that, once in a hundred times, ladies commit an injustice,’ 
returned Maud. 

“Then you admit that the thing can happen as an exception?” 
said Courtenay. 

“Yes, when a man stammers,” returned Maud. 

He smiled, and regarded her earnestly, but Maud was too proud to 
feel embarrassed, even at the piercing glance of Mr. Courtenay ; for 
few things make a person so proud as the feeling that society has 
assigned to them a wrong position. 

Florence was at this moment passing from the piano close to them. 
Mr. Courtenay turned round and said drily : 

“Thank you very much, Miss Reynolds.” 

“Oh, it is no pleasure to play to you,” returned Florence; “ you 
never praise one !” 

“ Perhaps, then, you will induce Miss Warrenne to take your place 
~—she does not want praise.” 

“You are mightily acquainted with Miss Warrenne in this short 
time,” exclaimed Florence ; “ perhaps she is equally well acquainted 
with you through her brother. I have no doubt he has given you a 
nice character.” 

Maud was silent. 

“Silence gives consent !” said Florence, triumphantly.: 

“Silence does nothing of the kind in my opinion,” said Mr. 
Courtenay ; “silence merely looks very handsome.” 

Florence bit her lip and glanced contemptuously at Maud, who 
stood blushing and silent, wondering how Miss Reynolds happened so 
very nearly to hit upon the truth. 

“But I don’t think I have the pleasure of knowing a brother of 
yours,” said Mr. Courtenay, looking at Maud. 

“You do not know him, I believe,” said Maud, coldly; “he is in 
Mr. Thomason’s employ.” 

_ “But Mr.—is it possible? Mr. Cooke—I mean Mr, Warrenne, 
1s your brother ?” said Mr. Courtenay hastily. 

Maud was silent—she did not care to answer him—all the con- 
tempt that he had evinced towards Leonard was little indeed 
compared with that which swelled in her breast at the recollection of 
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it. She moved away towards Mrs. Creswick, leaving Miss Reynolds 
to answer his questions as she chose. 

“TI thought you were talking to her about her brother all this 
time,” said Florence. 

“T had not the least idea—not the faintest,” said Courtenay, with 
energy, “that Mr. Warrenne was her brother.” 

“Dear me! and they are something alike—only he was so much 
better-looking. And how well he waltzed too; he was such a favourite 
with us all!” said Florence. 

She did not seem to like the sudden keenness of Courtenay’s 
glance, for she turned to the table and began to look over a book. 

“How came he in a merchant’s office, I wonder?” said Cour- 
tenay. 

“Tam sure it is throwing himself away,” said Florence; “ but I 
suppose that his father’s means were too limited to allow of his 
entering a profession. He is very accomplished; you can’t think 
how well he paints.” 

“Paints, does he? A sort of Crichton, I suppose ?” 

“Of course you would laugh at accomplishments in a man. I 
expected that,” returned Florence, “you are so English !” : 

“English? I hope so; that is just my notion of myself. And 
this Magnus Apollo, young Warrenne, is then P 

“English too,” said Florence pettishly ; “but he has been abroad 
long enough to lose all the odious characteristics of the nation.” 

“And what may they be ?” 

“Oh, they are far too numerous for me to repeat !” 

“ And what is the topic?” asked Mrs. Creswick, who was crossing 
the room arm-in-arm with Maud. 

“We are making a display of our patriotism,” said Mr. Courtenay 
drily. 

“Is he not detestable?” exclaimed Florence, turning to Captain 
O'Neill. 

“Because I love my country,” said Courtenay. 

“That is always the case with people who love nothing else,” 
exclaimed Florence. “TI have a horror of patriots.” 

“What do we say to the example of the elder Brutus?” asked 
Mrs. Creswick cheerfully. 

“A worthy soul as ever lived,” returned Courtenay. 

“Oh, I hate him—a wretch!” exclaimed Florence. 

Captain O’Neill did not know the elder Brutus. 

“Come, we must have your opinion,” said Mrs. Creswick, turning 
with a smile to Maud. 

“‘T think,” said she, “there are some situations so difficult that it 
is impossible to sustain them becomingly. On those occasions you 
may be good, but you must give up all idea of being beautiful.” 

Captain O’Neill here whispered to Florence that se must, under 
all circumstances, be beautiful. 
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“But do you not recognize something beautiful in the fulfilment 
of a difficult duty?” said Courtenay. “In the struggle, in the 
triumph, is there not the high spirit of tragedy ? ” 

Maud raised her eyes, all animation. This was a feeling she 
understood. Florence looking down on her bouquet was languidly 
pulling about the leaves. 

“But all this while the piano is vacant,” said Mrs. Creswick. 
“Florence, my dear.” 

“Oh, I have done,” said Florence, half lifting her eyes, and 
dropping them again; “and Miss Stapylton has a cold or something 
—has not she, Captain O’Neill ? ” 

“Yes ; I think she said so,” he replied. 

“ And I hardly think the Mansells play ; but you can ask them— 
if you would, Captain O’Neill ?” 

It was very pleasant to be appealed to in this way. Captain 
O’Neill rose, and went to persuade the Mansells. 

“You can sing some of Mrs. Hemans’s ballads without your notes,” 
said Mrs. Creswick. ‘ Do give us one of your charming songs.” 

Maud would gladly have obliged Mrs. Creswick in anything great 
or small, but she caught a glance of Mr. Courtenay’s which seemed to 
say, “ You will have to sing after all.” 

She stopped almost in the act of rising, and said that she never 
could remember the words of a song; she would rather not at- 
tempt it. 

“T think I have some of Mrs. Hemans’s somewhere. I wish you 
would look, Captain O’Neill. You know my music pretty well by 
this time,” said Florence, carelessly. 

Mr. Courtenay smiled again. 

“TI cannot sing, Mrs. Creswick,” said Maud earnestly. ‘You 
know I never can sing unless I choose my own time and place.” 

“Don’t be afraid of ‘me, Miss Warrenne,” said Florence, with her 
usual insolent disregard of her female guests, “ for I never listen while 
music is going on—I always talk.” 

This was strictly true. Courtenay gave her a searching glance, 
anything but complimentary in its character. Captain O’Neill 
laughed ; he was not quick enough to feel her ill-breeding. 

At that moment Miss Warrenne’s servant was announced. She 
rose and wished Mrs. Creswick good-night. 

’ “You had better let me see you home,” said Mr. Courtenay, rising 
also. 

“Thank you, I have a servant,” replied Maud, as she passed him. 

“ Good-night, then,” he said, opening the door for her. 

“Nothing I dislike so much as learned conversation,” said 
Florence, addressing Captain O’Neill. ‘“ My aunt and Miss Warrenne 
always get on some wise topic or other; but then it is very likely 
that she may be meant for a governess ; she is the daughter of our 

medical practitioner.” 
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“Very great kindness to admit her here at all, I think,” said 
Captain O’Neill; ‘it occurred to me that she was rather presuming 
in her manners.” 

“Well, have you escorted Miss Warrenne home?” asked Florence, 
as Mr. Courtenay returned. 

“No; shedeclined me. It seemed that she had a servant with her.” 

“Not much choice of servants!” said Florence, with a pretty 
playful laugh. ‘I believe that poor cripple comprehends their whole 
establishment. I should not wonder if he were to cook their dinner, 
as well as groom their single horse! He must have a good deal of 
leisure time, don’t you think, Captain O’Neill ?” 

This was witty, and Captain O’Neill laughed very much, for though 
he was really poorer than Mr. Warrenne, being overwhelmed with 
debts, he was not reduced to living in such a miserable way. He 
kept two or three men-servants and half-a-dozen horses, though how 
he ever contrived to pay for them, or to keep them without paying, is 
known only to Irishmen of his speculative turn. 

Now if Florence had said what she did in an ill-natured tone, she 
would have disgusted even Captain O’Neill ; but say the most bitter 


things in a friendly, playful manner, and there are very few men who - 


will not be delighted with you. 

“JT never judge a woman by her conduct to men, but by her 
manners;to her own sex,” said Courtenay to Mrs. Creswick. “In the 
one instance, she is candid ; in the other, rarely so.” 

“T think my young friend is candid in both,” said Mrs. Creswick, 
smiling, as she remembered Maud’s coldness to Mr. Courtenay. 

“T believe it. Will you contrive that I shall see her to-morrow?” 

“Really, Mr. Courtenay, considering your father’s object in sending 
you here,” said Mrs. Creswick, smiling, “ I shall not advance his views 
very much by granting your request.” 

“My dear Mrs. Creswick, it is too absurd—I am sure you agree 
with me—sending one after a wife in this way ; and happily your niece 
and myself are agreed on the point. She dislikes me cordially ; and, 
with all her beauty, I doubt if I am likely to commit suicide for her 
sake. Do indulge me.” 

“T will try what I can do to-morrow,” said Mrs. Creswick, “I 
should rather like you to marry Maud Warrenne,” she added. 

“T should rather like it myself. You are going? Good-night !” 

“TI say, Courtenay,” said Captain O’Neill, detaining his friend as 
he was leaving the room. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Courtenay, looking sharply round. 

“ What do you think of her?” 

Any one seeing Captain O’Neill’s face at that moment would have 
reason to hope from its earnestness that he was putting a question 
relative to his salvation. 

“Which?” asked Mr. Courtenay, quickly—“ Miss Warrenne, or 
the other piece of goods ?” 
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“Of course I mean Miss Reynolds ; but really when you call her 
‘a piece of goods’ it occurs to me 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Courtenay, interrupting his friend ; “so it does 
to me. She was very smart to-night. You like pink, don’t you? I 
thought so. She is very pretty, and very rich, and—I am very tired. 
Have you done?” 

“No; of course I wanted to consult you; I always take your 
advice, you know.” 

“Naturally. “What is it now?” 

** Will she have a// old Reynolds’s money ?” 

“Every sou, for anything I know to the contrary ; but you can’t 
expect her to carry about a sample of rupees, like a corn-dealer with 
his oats. She is an only child; but don’t be sanguine; believe only 
in what you see ; in the rose-coloured gown, for instance.” 

“Could you not get out of Mrs. Creswick how she is situated ? 
Not that I care. I adore her! I think she is the most beautiful 
creature ; but nobody can live on air.” 

“ Not without a good deal of training,” said Mr. Courtenay, mildly, 
“and you would not like the experiment, I daresay.” 

“ And you have positively no intention,” said Captain O’Neill. 

“None at all. You will have half the county for your rivals; but 
take courage—I am not of the number.” 

And with these words Mr. Courtenay took up his candle and walked 
out of the room. 


” 





(Zo be continued.) 


¥ ——t8——— 

( “BESIDE THE DYING EMBERS.” 

‘ BEsIDE the dying embers, When wan the world reposes 

4 As midnight tolls its chime, Beneath its pall of snow, 

3 How mournful to remember How sad to dream of roses 

a The Spring’s enchanted time ! That clustered long ago! 

b Without a ray to cheer us, Of summer breezes winging, 

p, Without a blossom near us, Of summer warblers singing, 

"4 In sorrowful December And in the woodland closes, 
To muse on April’s prime! The ring-dove pleading low! 


But saddest of all sadness, 
As Life’s last vigil nears, 
To ponder on the gladness, 
The glee of vanished years, 
The smiles, the sighs, the glances, 
Delight’s unbroken trances, 
Ere yet to love was madness, 
Or mirth a mask for tears! 


WILLIAM TOYNBEE, 
Ea 























OUR PRISONS, AND THEIR INMATES. 


i oe subject of prisons is, to most people, a closed one ; an un- 

explored region known only to those who are compelled to 
render themselves inmates of the same, by virtue of necessity—in 
nearly all cases, through their own faults. A few enter prison 
voluntarily in the characters of salvationists, anti-vaccinationists, and 
others of the same species of defaulters, amongst which may be 
classed contempt-of-court prisoners. The larger number of these 
usually wish to get out again as quickly as possible, thus unconsciously 
paying a compliment to law and order, the wholesome state of prison 
discipline and its disagreeable but excellent routine. 

The visitor on approaching the prison precincts will observe the 
forcibly forbidding look of the building, with its walls and grated 
windows and large gates. On ringing the gate bell, a small sliding 
“ observation door ” will probably be drawn aside, and an inspection 
of the person ringing the bell will be made by the gate warder, who 
next proceeds to open a small door. 

On looking at the order you bring with you, he admits you. You 
are then requested to remain in the lodge, while the order is sent on 
to the inner part of the prison for the governor or his deputy, or the 
chief warder in case of the absence of the first-named officials. 

You are then passed on by some other official to the inner portion 
of the building, but you are not as yet inside the prison proper, the 
offices being guarded by locked doors at either end, shutting them off 
from the various halls containing the cells. You are next shown into 
a waiting-room, or possibly the Governor receives you at once, if at 
hand, and, after countersigning the pass, hands you over to the chief 
warder to show you round, 

Now you pass through a locked door into the body of the prison 
and you then see the whole interior of the same if built on modern 
principles. The halls containing the cells radiate from one centre, so 
that it is possible, as at Pentonville Prison, to see the whole of the 
interior at one gaze or nearly so. Some prisons have no radiating 
centres, notably Wormwood Scrubs Convict Prison (partially convict, 
partially local). 

From the ground to the top of the building are tiers upon tiers of 
cells, to which access is gained by means of a landing open to the 
whole prison, and mounted by means of iron staircases. Reaching 
across from one landing rail to another may be noticed in some 
prisons a trolly running upon the rails, used to carry prisoners’ food. 
What specially strikes the eye is the remarkable brightness of all 
polished portions of railings, etc., and the freshness of the painted 
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portions. These open landings, offering facilities for suicides, are 
sometimes wired over with a net, as at Holloway Prison, to prevent 
the same. It is curious that the remand prisoners most frequently 
attempt to destroy themselves; but perhaps this is but natural after 
all, as suspense and uncertainty are often more trying than absolute 
certainty, when sentence has been passed and has to be faced. 

You will probably be shown a model cell, empty, and furnished 
with all the paraphernalia inc‘dental to prison life. You will note the 
asphalte floor, the wooden bed, resting on the floor, the blunt knife 
(sharp knives would not do), the spoon, the tin pot, towel, and so on, 
but observe the absence of a looking-glass. This is an act of mercy, 
for many a prisoner would contemplate self-destruction could he see 
himself in anything but his bright tin pot. Prison dress does not 
tend to beautify, nor does closely-cropped hair, as is the fashion in 
convict prisons, add to the personal attractions. 

You will also notice that the gas is outside the cell, not inside, thus 
preventing tampering with the same. A glazed window admits this 
light. 

Outside the door is the card bearing the name of the prisoner, 
sentence, etc., and fixed on to the wall of the cell will be noticed a 
numbered flap, made of metal and connected with a gong. When the 
inmate wishes to communicate with the warder he turns a handle inside 
the cell, which causes the flap to stand out, the gong ring, and the 
official then knows the cell within which the call has originated. Vexa- 
tious ringing of the gong is summarily punished by a dietary restriction. 

Experienced prisoners can sometimes ring the gong without allowing 
the tell-tale to project, but this is a refinement of prison cunning, and 
not often met with ; though we have heard it successfully accomplished 
more than once, in the same prison, the offender being undetected, 
though suspected. There is one thing that the regular criminal loves, 
and that is giving trouble and annoyance to the prison staff ; and if 
he can he will, and often succeeds. 

The cells are always locked whether empty or the reverse. The 
empty cell is locked, to prevent a prisoner from concealing himself 
therein, and thus occasioning a good deal of search after him. This 
does not hold true in Public Works Convict Prisons, in which an 
entire and separate hall is occupied by men on out-door labour. 

We have glanced at the model cell, let us now look at the occupied 
cell. 

You will notice a small round hole in the door with a flap over it. 
This has been called the “Judas hole.” It is used for spying pur- 
poses, and the prisoner cannot see, in most cases, any one looking at 
him from the outside. At one time the spy-hole was covered with 
a wire gauze, but this is now a thing of the past. If you raise the 
flap, you will see the inmate working at something, it may be tailoring, 
or some other occupation, and there is usually a languid method of 
working noticeable which perhaps is natural, cellular labour not 
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being very cheerful in its surroundings. From the habitual silence 
that reigns in a prison, the prisoners hear the least sound acutely, and 
they will look up in a vague sort of way when you are viewing them. 
On the other hand, the old prisoner, in point of previous convictions, 
does not care to trouble himself about anything or anybody, so long 
as he can get through the quantum of labour without incurring reports 
for idleness. ‘This one will not, in all likelihood, move a muscle of 
his head, but will preserve a stolid and stoical indifference. 

Leaving the cells, we come to the cooking-house, in which all the 
food in the shape of cocoa, tea, soup, potatoes, and suet-puddings, is 
cooked. The men at work in this department are usually selected on 
grounds of good behaviour ; and the work is much sought after, afford- 
ing distinct advantages in the shape of associated labour, warmth, 
light non-laborious work, whilst a certain surrounding of comparative 
luxury is present. Everything is cooked by steam, being turned on 
by means of atap; and as a rule, there are no open fires, the steam 
being supplied from the prison engine, which is, like everything in a 
prison, worked by prisoners in charge of a warder. 

Warders whose departments are instructional, are called trades- 
warders, possessing special knowledge of various occupations. 

We next come to the bakehouse, in charge of a trades-warder, and 
here the bread is made, the flour being probably ground by means of a 
treadmill (the latter being in great disfavour amongst prisoners). The 
bread is most carefully weighed, and if in excess, or the reverse, 
allowance is made for the same before sending it out. 

Specimens of the various articles of food are daily placed ready in 
the various food departments for the inspection of the Governor. The 
soup is most appetising ; too much so perhaps, when the quantity is 
limited ; and like poor Oliver Twist, we can quite understand a 
prisoner asking “ for more.” 

The bread—érown for the ordinary men and women, wife for the 
infirmary—is also good, though somewhat heavy, but it no doubt is 
“ filling at the price.” Butter is unknown, as also is milk, except this 
latter in Irish Prisons. The meat varies as to the source of its origin, 
it being sometimes tinned Australian, or fresh ; shins of beef being the 
staple stock for the soup. 

Leaving the bakehouse we come to the treadwheel, or treadmill as 
it is sometimes called. 

This consists of a large wheel with steps for standing on, worked 
perhaps by some hundred or more men according to the size of the 
prison. ‘The prisoner holds on to a bar at a level with the upper part 
of his body, and raises himself step by step; apparently only, as he 
does not really rise, as the wheel turns round. This is a very hard 
form of labour, and in great disrepute amongst the idle and lazy 
criminal classes. Each man has a separate compartment to himself 
within eyesight of two or more warders, and so many minutes at a 
stretch are occupied in keeping each party of prisoners on the wheel, 
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and so many minutes allowed (five, if we recollect rightly) off, when 
the men are allowed to sit at rest. 

Water is pumped up in some prisons by means of this wheel. 
Formerly handcranks used to, be employed in cells, which, by means of 
a dial or telltale, indicated the number of revolutions performed, but 
this, as well as all other species of wse/ess labour, is now obsolete. 

We now come to the laundry, in which the clothes are washed, 
mangled, and dried in large drying ovens, and laid out in kits ready 
for use. 

Each prisoner’s clothes are changed with the greatest regularity at 
stated intervals. Cleanliness is one of the most stringently observed 
maxims in prison routine, and every man has to enter a bath not less 
than once every fourteen days, as a hard and fast rule, unless in the 
infirmary. 

Prison hospitals are, as seen in the newer classes of prisons, well- 
arranged buildings, light and airy. It is needless to say that this 
department is much sought after. 

Inside this building will be found offices for the medical department, 
examining room, etc. The dispensing-room, with a dispenser attached 
thereto, a padded room for violent prisoners under medical observa- 
tion, with a spy hole at the top of the room reached by some steps ; 
various cells for the treatment of invalid prisoners requiring to be by 
themselves, and an association room or two in which are beds for the 
less serious class of cases, or for other reasons in which association is 
desirable. There are also isolated wards for infectious cases. Every- 
thing seems comfortable and pleasant, a most agreeable change from 
the severe routine and despotism of the ordinary prison. 

Service is held daily in the chapel, and attendance is compulsory, 
unless under special exemptions. Other denominations may also be 
represented, such as the Roman Catholics, Nonconformist sects in 
general, Jews, etc., but such distinctions will not be met with in the 
smaller prisons, though usually recognised in the large convict 
establishments. 

The Chaplain has multifarious duties in connection with his office, 
visiting the prisoners, advising them in various ways, and generally 
giving aid and good advice as regards conduct and observance of 
discipline. 

Then we come to the “iron room” in which are hung the various 
means of restraint, handcuffs, leg-irons, figures of eight, the triangle 
and the cat, for corporal punishment. The triangle is a large and 
very heavy metal instrument, for fastening and securing a prisoner for 
flogging, and its weight prevents any removal of the same by the 
prisoner. The cat consists of a heavy wooden rod, about two feet 
long or less, having at its end a large number of cords (which are not 
now knotted), and with this weapon of punishment considerable pain 
may be inflicted by an experienced operator. Usually, if thirty-six 
lashes are ordered, three warders divide the number of strokes between 
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them, and receive gratuities for the same, the work not being a par- 
ticularly pleasant branch of penal discipline. The medical officer is 
present at all floggings, and has, at his discretion, power to stop the 
decreed number of strokes. If it were oftener administered than it 
is, it would tend more than any other form of punishment to the 
repression of crime. 

The visitor to the iron-room will notice various long chains hanging 
up, or being cleaned by prisoners. ‘These are used for escort pur- 
poses, seven or ten men being handcuffed to these chains, and thus 
secured as a party for removal to distant convict establishments. 

It may be mentioned, in passing, that the discovery of any printed 
or written matter of any kind on a prisoner is a serious breach of 
discipline, and is usually attended with unpleasant consequences, 
chiefly of a dietary nature and loss of marks, etc. That the greatest 
caution is imperative in searching prisoners for anything, it matters 
little what that anything is, so long as it ought not to be there, must be 
obvious at a first glance. A large Convict Prison contains many 
desperate men, some under life sentences, though these are not a 
portion more to be feared than short sentence men; but, at the 
same time, the love of liberty is paramount, and a prisoner to regain 
his liberty and to find himself once more in the open free air, to 
wander whither he pleases, will do anything to compass his ends. 
No one can predict to what grave consequences even a slip of news- 
paper may lead, as it may be a means of outside communication with 
friends who would often do all in their power to defeat the ends of 
justice. 

We now come to the photographic department, in which scientific 
methods of identification and recognition of convicted criminals by 
means of photographs, are prominent. Every prisoner is photographed 
on being received into a penal establishment. Possibly he has been 
“taken ” before at the same prison, so that he will be well known, and his 
previous career will be found on reference to his prison number, year 
of conviction, etc. The hands are always taken in the picture, great 
stress being laid on the means of identification thereby. 

This practice of scientific art as applied to criminals is most 
important, so much s0, that justice would be almost paralysed by a 
loss or deprivation of the same. Given that a certain man is 
“wanted,” the question is, whether he is “known at Scotland Yard.” 
If he is, then he is almost sure to be captured by means of photo- 
graphic copies being widely distributed. Thus, the various prison 
authorities and the Criminal Investigation Department at Scotland 
Yard, are in constant touch one with another, and it often happens 
that when a man is -convicted of a crime and sentenced to penal 
servitude, he has not completed his connection with the detective 
department, who will visit him by special permission in prison, and 
endeavour to obtain information as to confederates. 

It would appear that but few criminals work alone, preferring 
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partners to share their spoil, and so minimise the risk of detection by 
numbers. ‘The notorious Peace had no confederate, and he owed his 
conviction and execution to the confidence he placed in a woman. 

Leaving the criminal art department we come to the visiting-room, 
in which prisoners are allowed at stated intervals to see and hear 
their friends, but not to come very close to the same. Picture a 
moderately small office, having on each side an enclosure covered in 
at the top by wire, thus forming a kind of cage, and dividing these 
two cages a central partition. In one cage the prisoner is placed, 
in the other the visitor, and Jdetween them is the prison warder. 
Nothing can be thrown across in either direction, the wire preventing 
this, even if the lynx-eyed warder were unobservant ; and everything 
said is, of course, audible to the attendant, who has orders to check 
abruptly any conversation of an improper nature. 

The visiting-room is one of the saddest spots in a prison, the 
meeting-place of blighted hopes and social ruin, and degradation. 

We will conclude with a few words on the general outlines of prison 
structures, mentioning a few of the most prominent among them. 

Wormwood Scrubs prison is perhaps the finest penal establishment 
in the world. Commenced some fifteen years ago by means of a 
temporary iron prison containing but a few cells for the accommodation 
of the prisoners engaged in the construction of the foundation work, 
it is now completed, the bricks having been formed from the clay in 
the immediate neighbourhood. 

It is situated on the western portion of Wormwood Scrubs Com- 
mon, parallel to the main line of the Great Western Railway, which 
is distant about three quarters of a mile or more. The prison is 
approached by a handsome gateway, containing medallions of Mrs. 
Fry and John Howard, facing the roadway, and affording a very hand- 
some and in some ways unique exterior. Immediately facing the 
visitor are four large and very lofty prison halls, each containing more 
than three hundred cells, all constructed on the most approved 
principles. The gate of each hall is open work, so that one can see 
from the exterior the whole length of the hall and the cells on all 
sides, 

Observe the striking height and width of this structure, with its tier 
after tier of cells, all open to inspection from the ground floor, and 
the two great windows at either end, somewhat reminding one of 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

Passing through one of these great halls, we notice a most pro- 
minently conspicuous building of white Portland stone—the chapel ; 
and it must be called the Queen of prison chapels. No spectator can 
deny the inherent charm of the building, though it is daily thronged 
by those wearing the garments of crime. 

Not far from the chapel stands the infirmary, a model structure of 
its kind. Everything is to be found here that ingenuity can suggest, 
and, most important to the sick, light and air. This prison was built 
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entirely by convict labour, and everything, with the exception of the 
locks, was constructed through the same useful agency, thus evincing 
the possibility of obtaining the very best work from enforced labour. 

Pentonville Prison is the oldest of our London prisons, built on the 
modern system. ‘The first appearance of this structure, as seen from 
the Caledonian Road, Islington, is one of gloomy grandeur. A 
private road leads up to the gates, which are massive and surrounded 
by imposing stone-work, adjoining the governor’s house. The halls 
are radiate, and are all visible from the centre, though no circle is 
actually formed, the appearance being best described as partially 
stellate. ‘The halls are not so light as those of Wormwood Scrubs, 
being surrounded by buildings, but the general effect is good. There 
is a clock tower, with a large clock visible for many miles. At one 
time Pentonville was used solely for convicts undergoing their first 
nine months’ probation in solitary confinement, but it is now a hard 
labour prison, for sentences up to two years. 

Holloway Prison is a large, handsome structure, with towers reminding 
the spectator of a modern castle. The general details of this prison 
are somewhat similar to Pentonville, but from its situation, there is 
more light, and to a critical observer the impression is not so strongly 
“‘ prison-like” as in the case of Pentonville. Here, as in other 
prisons, the lives of the captives are far more comfortable, healthy, and 
regular than the lives they lead in an unfettered state ; but deprived 
of their freedom, under strict rule and discipline, obliged to work 
and to obey or take the consequences, they fret and fume and count 
the hours that shall restore them to liberty. Too many of them 
return to the world only to resume their evil ways where they were 
forcibly broken off, until once more coming under the hand of the 
law they are again foi a time restrained. Perhaps no society is doing 
more good in its way or is more deserving of encouragement than the 
Society for the Help and Succour of Discharged Prisoners under the 
management of Mr. Wheatley. 
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AN ARTIST’S VISION. 


“[ BE rain splashed down, straight, heavy, and pitiless, while the 

November twilight closed in rapidly. The clouds hung dull 
and lowering overhead, and a thick grey mist exhaled from the damp 
earth and draped itself about the stripped branches of the brown 
trees. 

I was young and an artist; my blood then ran warmly in my veins, 
and my heart beat high with ambition and enthusiasm. I could 
make light of hardships, and even love them for their own sake. But 
as I trudged along that dreary night through the stiff clay mud of a 
narrow country lane, hungry and soaked to the skin, between hedges 
of tall holly-bushes which streamed rain-water upon my head from 
little reservoirs formed by their polished concave leaves, I thought 
much less of my intellectual and artistic aspirations than of my 
chances of a warm supper and a comfortable night’s lodging. For I 
was wandering on foot through one of the most remote districts of 
the North of England, with the object of at once filling my sketch- 
book and satisfying the Bohemian restlessness of my nature ; staying a 
day here and a week there, as it pleased me; sleeping at village inns 
or in hospitable farm-houses, free as the breeze and almost as 
capricious, 

I had walked that day some thirty miles over swampy moorland 
paths and through deeply rutted cart-tracks, where the mud clung 
tenaciously to my boots, and sucked at them as though it would tear 
them from my feet at every step, and I was anxious to find some 
homestead that would afford me shelter before darkness set in. It 
was much to my relief, therefore, that, just as the curtain of mist was 
thickening impenetrably around me, I espied a glimmer through the 
hollies on my right, and, pressing forward, turned:a corner and saw 
the lights of a large farmhouse immediately before me. The lane I 
had followed ran straight into the farmyard and there came to an 
end. It was a cu/-de-sac, and clearly my chance of a night’s lodging 
depended on the hospitality of the inmates of the long low building 
with the high-pitched thatched roof, of which the outline could be 
dimly discerned through the gathering gloom. 

A stream of mellow firelight issued from an open door, and 
revealed an interior that was rude and homely, but most inviting 
to a shivering and famished wayfarer. It was a large old-fashioned 
kitchen, paved with flags of the rough grey stone of the district, and 
lighted by the flames of an enormous coal and wood fire, burning in 
a huge open grate, under a mantelpiece formed of heavy slabs of 
freestone. Beside it stood a big semi-circular settle, or rough seat of 
painted wood, a common object in that neighbourhood, its distinctive 
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feature being a screen-like curved back, made of narrow upright deal 
boards, standing about nine feet high, both cumbrous and ugly, but 
very serviceable as a protection from the prevalent draughts. 

The rafters of the room before me were adorned with the family 
store of bacon, smoked hams wrapped in sacking, bladders of lard, 
strings of onions, and bunches of dried herbs. One corner was 
apparently the saddle-room, and was hung with rows of shining bits, 
curb-chains, and bridles, as well as cart-collars and head-pieces 
glittering with polished brass ornaments. The walls were lime- 
washed a streaky yellowish-brown, and the firelight drew glancing 
reflections from the time-worn polish of a huge oak press and the 
glazed surfaces of the blue willow-patterned plates ranged on a 
capacious dresser. An appetising odour of fried sheep’s heart was 
wafted through the door, and several big earthenware mugs on the 
long deal table, flanked by pewter spoons, horn-handled knives, and 
murderous-looking two-pronged steel forks, showed that preparations 
were in progress for the evening meal. 

Bending over the fire to turn the hissing and spluttering contents 
of a shallow frying-pan stood a woman, young and vigorous, though 
ungraceful. Her figure was square and awkward, her plain gown was 
tucked up clumsily round her thick waist under a rough apron, her 
hair was untidy, and her arms red and muscular. 

I was disappointed. The piquant contrast between the cheery 
kitchen and the cold rain without had raised my spirits, and I should 
have been pleased to be welcomed by some presiding genius more 
attractive than this too stalwart damsel. I stood irresolute, hesitating 
to make her turn and disclose the homely features which must needs 
accompany such a form, till the chill trickle of rain-drops falling down 
my neck from the brim of my hat washed away my esthetic scruples, 
and I raised my voice to ask if she would direct me to the 
nearest inn. . 

The woman started and turned sharply round, letting the fat run 
over into the fire, so that bright blue flames started up around the 
sides of her pan. She was pleasanter to look at than I expected. 
Her movements were awkward, her clothes dingy, and her hands 
coarse, but her face was prettily flushed with the heat of the fire, and 
her expression had an appealing timidity, a startled nervousness, that 
interested and excited sympathy. But above all, and as an atonement 
for every other shortcoming, she possessed a pair of magnificent 
liquid dark eyes, soft as velvet-—eyes for which a duchess might have 
bartered her jewel-box and been a gainer by the bargain, so full and 
tender were they, and so richly fringed with thickly-set curling dark 
lashes,  * 

The girl’s voice was mellow and deep, of pleasant quality, but 
quite uneducated, and she spoke with the thick North of England 
accent which had become so familiar to me. There was no inn 
within three miles, she said. Theirs was a lone house, and they had 
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no neighbours. I must have come sadly out of my way this wild 
night before I came to their door; and, glancing compassionately at 
my dripping clothes, she bade me enter and sit by the fire to dry 
myself, and wait till her father came in. Nothing loth, I accepted 
her invitation, and, seating myself under the hospitable shelter of the 
settle, I spread my chilled hands to the blaze. 

What glorious eyes they were, so lustrous and so expressive, and 
how strangely out of keeping with the rough setting of the girl’s face 
and figure! The incongruity between them, and the personality of 
their owner, annoyed me. I should have liked to remove them, and 
fit them into some ideal face that should be worthy of them. For, 
besides their physical perfection, they had a strange sympathetic 
attraction, and suggested the idea that some melancholy poetic spirit 
was imprisoned in that rude envelope of flesh, and looking out 
through those windows, was making signals of distress, and praying 
for help and release. The knight errant in me was stirred, and I 
burned to give the aid they seemed to ask. 

I was roused from my fantastic dreaming by the entrance of the 
farmer and his three sons, who came in with a deafening clatter of 
heavy-nailed boots on the stone floor—four massive forms, bowed with 
labour, slouching in their loose blouses and clumsy cords. There 
was little need to proffer my humble petition for shelter. Before I 
had half told my tale, Dorcas, my velvet-eyed friend, was bid light a 
fire in the guest-chamber, and I was welcomed to a share of the 
supper, and a pull at the home-brewed ale. 

I watched Dorcas with interest as she moved heavily about. She 
appeared to be the only female in the household, and at once 
mistress and servant. Her plate and mug were laid at our table, and, 
in the intervals of serving us, she sat down and snatched a hasty 
meal, but her time was almost entirely occupied with waiting upon us, 
and her attentions were taken as a matter of course. In this simple 
state of society, it was considered natural that the women should 
serve the men folks when they came in tired and- hungry from their 
work in the fields. 

“She is your daughter?” I inquired of the farmer, when Dorcas 
left the room for a moment, carrying a big brown jug to be refilled 
with beer from the cellar. 

“ Ay,” answered the farmer gruffly, shooting a suspicious glance 
at me from beneath his shaggy brows. 

The old man’s manner was not encouraging, and I asked no 
further questions. It was, indeed, difficult in that circle to keep up 
any conversation whatever ; to do so appeared contrary to the family 
tradition. My attempts at sociability were received in stolid silence, 
or responded to in monosyllables, till at length I made no further 
efforts, but sat dumbly gazing into the cavernous depths of the fire, or 
mutely observing the strong forms of the men who were gathered 
around me. 
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The faces of the sons were heavy, uninteresting, almost brutal, with 
apathetic lack-lustre eyes, and an expression of but little more 
intelligence than the beasts they each morning led to the plough. 
But the physiognomy of the elder man was of a different class. 
Heavy, it is true, but with the massiveness which speaks of power, not 
stolidity ; a keen eye, that shot fire under the overhanging brows ; and 
lines and wrinkles, which told that the storms of life must at some 
time have beaten furiously about his bent head, with its still abundant 
covering of long white locks. 

I was losing myself in thought when I was aroused by the old 
man’s voice inviting me to retire. They went to bed betimes, he 
said, and “happen” I should be glad to do the same. To this 
proposal my weariness made me gratefully assent, and I was taken up 
a short flight of shallow stone steps, along a draughty passage, to my 
bedroom in a remote part of the dilapidated rambling building. 
Here also a huge fire was burning in the old-fashioned grate, and the 
big rain-drops were coming straight down the wide open chimney, 
and falling with a sputter on the glowing embers. 

It was a large low room with a damp unused smell, and an air of 
having been inhabited by people in a superior rank of life to those 
amongst whom I now found myself. The walls, judging by the 
depth of the window-seats, must have been of extraordinary thickness, 
and were hung with an expensive, though hideous, old-fashioned 
paper, printed with a sprawling design in bright blue and yellow, 
now peeling off with the damp, and much discoloured, though still 
in regrettably brilliant preservation. The mullioned windows were 
provided with neither blinds nor curtains, and the black darkness 
outside was plainly visible, while the rain drove violently against the 
latticed panes, shaking the crazy casements. The furniture was 
sparse, but solid; the bed, a huge four-poster, with columns of 
carved black oak, standing opposite the fireplace. It was unusually 
large and wide, and was hung with ancient and often-washed white 
dimity curtains, edged with a narrow braiding of faded red. I could 
not repress a shiver as I looked round this dreary apartment, and 
Dorcas, who was making up the fire by piling on dry crackling logs, 
looked round quickly, and I fancied I caught a gleam of compassion 
in her marvellous eyes. However, when she spoke I understood that 
the impression arose from the natural and unconscious expressiveness 
of the organs themselves. 

“Ye needn’t be oneasy about t’ bed,” she remarked stolidly, in the 
broad accent, which made me start every time she spoke. ‘I most- 
tings keep the fayther bed under my own, and the shoights and 
blarnkets have all been to t’ foire ;” and, arranging the last billet, she 
prepared to leave the room. 

“You are taking a great deal too much trouble about me,” I said 
warmly. “This is a delightful room; just the sort of place to be 
haunted and have a capital ghost story belonging to it. Some fellow 
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rattling his chain, or a wailing lady, or supernatural business of that 
sort.” 

The girl dropped the poker with a clatter and stood staring at me. 
She seemed inclined to take my suggestion quite seriously ; so much 
so, that I suspected I must be near the truth, and that there was a 
story to tell about the grim old chamber. She stood looking at me 
dubiously as if about to speak, but thought better of it, and with a 
muttered, “Good noight to ye!” and a scared glance around, hurried 
away ; closing the door after her with a bang which resounded queerly 
through the echoing passages. 

“So the room zs haunted!” I thought with a smile, and I liked it 
the better for that. It gave it dignity and interest, I told myself, as 
I gazed forlornly at the tattered blue and yellow walls. 

A high-backed chair stood near the fire, muffled loosely in a cover 
of faded chintz, and looking like a stray stall from some dismantled 
cathedral, which, perverted from its proper uses, had ‘assumed a 
disguise before adapting itself to secular occupations. With an effort, 
I drew this ponderous piece of furniture still closer to the friendly 
blaze, and sitting down began to muse over the strange quarters in 
which I found myself. Why had the girl looked so scared? The 
mention of a wailing lady appeared to startle her—was it possible that 
I had hit, by accident, on the actual legend attached to the dreary 
old room? By Jove, what eyes she had! What a pity they should 
be so thrown away! So I sat, till finding myself thoroughly toasted, 
and beginning to nod, with a slightly adventurous thrill I plunged into 
the shadowy recesses of the huge four-poster. 

It was a bed to be remembered, that giant relic of former days! I 
did not fully gauge its size till I had obliterated myself in one corner 
of its ample pile of feathers, abundant enough for any number of 
ghostly bed-fellows. But the downy pillows were comfortable, and I 
was wearied with m_ hard day, and soon dropped into a sound and 
luxurious slumber. 

I do not know how long I had slept, when I suddenly awoke, with 
a disagreeable impression that some unusual sound had broken my 
rest. I felt disturbed and uneasy, and a queer cold shiver was 
running down my back, in spite of the warm feathers in which I lay 
almost buried. 

The rain had ceased pattering on the window-panes, and the wind 
was now howling restlessly round the house. It must have been a 
blast in the chimney that had waked me, I thought ; and I composed 
myself to sleep, when the strange sounds which had mingled in my 
dreams rang painfully in my ears. 

It was the wailing cry of a child, a young child, sounding far 
away as if from some remote part of the house, but still quite un- 
mistakable, and as I recognised it, an unaccountable sensation ran 
over my skin. Again it was repeated, each time sounding nearer, till 
at last it appeared to issue from the passage outside my bedroom door 
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Thoroughly aroused, I started up, and looked round the darkening 
room. My fire was burning low, but the hearth was still covered 
with wood embers, emitting a sullen glow, while round a single 
blackened log a fantastic blue flame still flickered, and sent strange 
shadows into the gloomy corners. The high-backed chair stood as 
I had left it, drawn close to the fire, as though some ghostly occupant 
were cowering there, spreading its chilly hands to the warmth, 
and the leaded casements of the window shivered with a subdued 
and apparently causeless tremor. 

Again the low wail was heard, evidently close at hand, yet, at the 
same time, sounding veiled and hollow, like an echo. What could 
there be in that child’s voice to thrill me so strangely, making my 
heart and pulses leap, and cold beads of perspiration rise on my brow 
as I lay in my warm bed ? 

The cry came again; and this time there could be no mistake ; it 
was at my very door. I closed my eyes involuntarily, and a faint 
sick shudder ran through me. Then came a deep sigh and a gentle 
rustle, and with a start I opened them again, and stared fascinated at 
the strange vision before me. 

I dimly distinguished a female figure draped in some loose and 
flowing garment, and holding a shapeless white bundle carefully in its 
arms. ‘There was a faint whispering rustle, but no other sound ; not a 
board creaked under her footstep. 

As she stepped into the firelight I could see that she was young 
and graceful. She wore a dressing-gown of old-fashioned damask, 
fanciful in design, but subdued in colour, and daintily finished with 
ruffles of delicate lace. A long Watteau sacque fell from her shoulders, 
and her soft dull-looking powdered hair was piled up high over a 
cushion. ‘The bundle in her arms was made up of fine cambric and 
lace of a delicate make, though stained and yellowed, as if it had lain by 
during long years. Her face was turned from me, so that all I could 
distinguish were the graceful contours of her back, and the proud pose 
of her head, as she glided forward in her quaint clinging dress, swaying 
gently with an undulating rhythmic motion. 

I tried to speak, but the words seemed to dry in my mouth, and I 
lay dumbly gazing, with a dull sensation of stupor and astonishment. 

My fair visitant went straight to the fire, and seated herself on the 
great chair, laying her bundle on her lap, and sat there half-buried in 
the shadow, while the uncertain firelight danced palely over the 
white mass extended on her knees. 

She remained motionless, and I was beginning to recover from my 
bewilderment, and to ask myself how in the name of wonder this deli- 
cately refined figure came to be in a rough farmhouse, when suddenly 
my heart stood still and my blood chilled in my veins ; for the wailing 
infant’s cry sounded again, unearthly and appalling, as if heard 
through some thick muffling medium, but proceeding beyond 
possibility of mistake from the midst of that white heap on the 
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woman’s knees. Yes, the child was evidently there ; and 1t would be 
ridiculous to describe the horror which took possession of me as I 
realised that simple fact. 

The woman sat still, vaguely seen in the shadow, her head bent, 
and her long thin hands resting absently on the lace of the infant’s 
robes. She made no effort to soothe the child or to still its cries, 
though the maddening wail grew more frequent, and at the same time 
faint and gasping, as if from exhaustion and want of breath. 

At length, however, she seemed to become conscious of the 
distressful sound, and, turning back the lace which covered it, gazed 
steadily down on the little face, which I could dimly make out in the 
firelight. Then for the first time she turned her own towards me, 
but rather as if to avoid the sight of the child than from any recog- 
nition of my presence. Good heavens! what passions were expressed 
in that averted face! The concentrated hatred of that look still lives 
in my memory as a revelation. 

I saw a young face, which ought to have been splendidly 
handsome, for it was oval in shape, delicately featured, and framed in 
an abundance of soft powdered hair. But it was the eyes which 
arrested my attention—lustrous velvet eyes, almond-shaped, and 
fringed with thick dark lashes—the very eyes I had dreamt of as I 
closed my own; those of the girl Dorcas; only matched with their 
appropriate face and figure, no longer puzzling and misplaced, but 
supremely right, and the crown of an almost perfect beauty. That 
is, at least, what they would have been but for their fearful expression 
—a wild hunted look of terror, combined with loathing and 
repugnance, that distorted the lovely countenance. Though I lay 
right in the line of vision, the strange eyes looked past me with an 
unseeing gaze wholly absorbed in an overmastering emotion. 

A louder cry from the child seemed to rouse the woman, for she 
stood up and began to walk to and fro in the room, always carrying 
the infant, but with no attempt to appease it or hush its wail. 
Presently she paused in her walk, bent over the infant, and drew the 
lace veil down with elaborate care well over its puny face; then, 
turning, she slowly approached the great bed on which I lay. 
Breathless, I watched her as she silently drew near and deposited her 
burden on the side furthest from me, close to one of the heavy carved 
pillars at the foot of the bedstead. She moved deliberately, with an 
air of diabolical determination on her white face, dimly seen by the 
fitful light of the dying fire, though she stood so near to me that I 
fancied I could distinguish the lashes on her cheek and trace out the 
pattern of the infant’s yellow lace outlined on the white counterpane. 
What did she mean to do next, and why did she stand there with 
such fierce hatred in her eyes, glaring down upon the shapeless heap 
of tumbled cambric ? 

Gathering her forces together, as if suddenly yielding to an evil 
Suggestion, she snatched up a large square pillow which lay on the 
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bed, though I had not observed it till that moment, and with a 
demoniac gesture raised it in the air, held it for a moment hovering 
over the child, and then swiftly pressed it down upon the baby form 
below, and held it there with all the strength of her slender frame. 

The child’s cry stopped abruptly; there was a smothered groan, 
and then a fearful silence. But yet the woman stood there, still and 
terrible, weighing on the pillow with all her force, making certain 
that her unnatural crime should not fail in its result. 

With an exclamation of horror, I broke through the spell which 
bound me and started forward; but as I did so, woman, child, and 
pillow dissolved and faded away, and I found myself frantically 
clutching the carved bed-post, trembling with agitation, a cold sweat 
standing on my limbs and forehead. ‘The grey light of early dawn 
was stealing through the window and feebly lighting the room. ‘The 
old chair stood where I had placed it; but there was no sign of any 
creature but myself in the great gloomy chamber : and no spare pillow. 

Strangely bewildered, I crept back under the bed-clothes, and lay 
till the day had fully dawned, trying to explain to myself the vision I 
had seen, and to resume my usual mood of light-hearted recklessness. 
Had some ghostly visitant appeared to me from another world, and 
by some fearful constraint repeated her crime before me on the very 
scene of its committal. Or could it be merely a dream born of a 
feverish brain, which had wrought a fanciful web of horrible mystery 
out of an old chair, a gloomy room, and a pair of beautiful eyes, 
misplaced in the homely countenance of a household drudge? How 
strangely vivid and real it had seemed to me! My nerves still 
quivered at the recollection, and I half dreaded to see the heavy 
door turn noiselessly on its hinges and the beautiful shadow steal 
gently into the room, carefully holding her detested burden. 

I did not tell my tale to the people of the house. I reasoned that 
I should either have to endure their ridicule, or leave a shadow of 
terror and mystery to dwell with them under the roof that had 
sheltered me. So I kept my counsel, and, deeply pondering, went 
my way. 

The following spring my picture made its mark; and my fellow 
artists never tired of asking me where I had found the model from 
which I took that strange face with the pale hair, nor in what 
nightmare of beauty and horror the fiendish expression in her 
wondrous eyes had first been revealed to me. 


J. NewrTon-Rosinson. 
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PRESENTIMENT. 


G PCE you insist, I send you the story of my dream, and if the 
Jjinale renders it unfit for your collection, blame not me, but 
my friend, Hale. 

To him I owe most of the enjoyable, the very few enjoyable, hours 
of my middle age. He rents a little cottage on the banks of the 
Dell, and allows me, whenever I choose, to propose myself as a 
visitor, even so unceremoniously as by telegram. If I receive no 
message in return, I take the train at Paddington, and, after a journey 
of three or four hours, find my friend’s little cart waiting for me at 
the siding—it is little more—to convey me to Dellhurst, where he 
lives. 

There I enjoy what I have sought fruitlessly in Swiss valleys, 
Italian picture galleries, and German watering-places: an antidote for 
that excess of work, in which, like most men of my time who do 
anything at all, I habitually indulge. For that there is but one cure 
—rest—the rest of absolute stagnation. This I find at Dellhurst. 

Trout-fishing is the chief amusement of the place, and no one 
enjoys it so thoroughly as I do, because I never expect, or even 
hope to catch—I mean to hook—anything. Other people do, and, 
in consequence, are much perturbed by the wind, the weeds, or the 
trout, which all are, six days out of seven, in a place or a temper 
unfavourable to fishermen. I am content to hold my rod over the 
water ; or, better still, stick it in the grass; while I revel jn the fresh 
air and the quiet, and dreamily contemplate the idyllic scene and 
that play of small animal life by the banks c‘ which it is the back- 
ground. 

After a day spent in this manner, I go home‘soothed as if by * 
some ethereal opiate, and with an appetite which imparts to the 
simple supper provided by my hostess a flavour I miss in the 
elaborate compositions of the club-cook and other artists of high degree. 

After supper, in a room too unadorned to be correctly called a 
drawing-room, Hale and I are permitted to smoke, while his wife 
plays to us delightful music, full of melody and rhythm, and at least 
a quarter of a century out of fashion. Or, leaving the piano and 
taking up her needle instead, she talks to me in a strain as soothing 
as her playing. On art, literature, or theology, she never touches— 
heaven bless her! The last item of village gossip or domestic news, 
the incredible stupidity of her servants, or the still more incredible 
precocity of her children: these are her favourite themes. 

If Hale is left to entertain me, his choice of subjects is different, 
but no less refreshingly unintellectual. When he is not descanting 
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on the trout—a topic inexhaustible as Cleopatra’s fascinations—he 
describes the condition of his dogs or his cows, his peas or his 
peaches. Listening to this happy pair, one might suppose that there 
were no such questions as those over which, in centres of civilization, 
men are fretting themselves and others into the madhouse or an 
early grave. . 

A small row of books in a corner of the drawing-room comprises 
the library of the house ; they take in a weekly paper which nobody 
ever opens; and I have not seen any member of the family engaged 
in reading except the eldest child, who was studying a spelling-book. 
Yet both his father and mother have read at some time, for once she 
assured me that she had much enjoyed a novel called ‘ Margaret’s 
Bridesmaids ;’ and he confessed that when confined to the house by 
a broken leg he had nearly finished ‘ Charles O’Malley.’ 

Need I enlarge on the charm and benefit of an atmosphere like 
this? Even more than the physical air of Dellhurst, does it lower 
my feverish pulses and relax my overstrained nerves. In those who 
continually breathe it, it begets an admirable placidity, an astonishing 
interest and even delight in life, combined—truth compels me to add 
—with considerable nazveté. 

One day, when I was describing a brilliant entertainment of the 
season, where six times as many people as the room would hold 
struggled for places and panted for breath, Mrs. Hale seemed more 
surprised than impressed, and inquired : 

“Tf it is not amusing, why do they have such parties ?” 

And with the same simplicity did Hale exclaim, over my account 
of a splendid little dinner : 

“But if, as you say, you never have any appetite in town, how on 
earth do yqu manage to eat all these things ?” 

But the most remarkable influence of the climate is to give to such 
utterances a semblance of reason; for, however absurd they may 
appear to me in London, at Dellhurst I hear them with something 
like conviction. 

For instance, I once gave them a circumstantial account of a séance 
where a celebrated c/airvoyante had displayed such powers of divination 
that even my friend Dacres, a man of the most critical and sceptical 
spirit, was awed and almost converted. The unexpected effect of my 
narration on Mrs. Hale was to send her into fits of laughter. She 
said I was so funny ; and when I disclaimed ’any intention of being so, 
Hale took his pipe out of his mouth to ask, quite seriously, if this 
exhibition had taken place in a lunatic asylum; and, I repeat, such 
is the singular influence upon me of these good people or their 
neighbourhood, that, instead of being angry, as I had good right to 
be, I felt abashed, and as if I had spoken with belief, or at least 
veneration, of the practice of some savage rite. The instinct of 
self-defence moved me to urge: 

“But you must allow it was very extraordinary that the woman 
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could tell Dacres the name of the town where an incident of which 
nobody knew anything but himself had taken place.” 

“ Yes—it was a lucky hit.” 

‘But are you sure it was nothing more?” 

‘Why, what else could it be ?” 

“The supernatural power she declared it to be,” were the words 
that rose to my lips; but when Hale, turning his head expectantly 
towards me, bent full upon me his strangely steady gaze: the like of 
which I have seen in the portraits and pictures of past centuries, but 
never in any living head : I suddenly appeared to myself so absurd that 
I had not the courage to offer it ; and yet I perceived it to be perfectly 
rational when, a week later, I was talking in London to some very 
superior and talented people. Surely it is an example of the often- 
quoted irony of destiny that Hale should be the central figure in the 
dream I will now relate to you. 

It came to me in that early morning doze with which I sometimes 
finish the feverish and sleepless nights prepared by a long period of 
overwork. 

I dreamt that I arrived at the Dellhurst siding, and saw, with 
disappointment, that, though I had telegraphed to say I was coming, 
no cart was in waiting for me. I confided my luggage to the 
station-master, and started cheerfully to walk to Dellhurst village, 
breathing with rapture the fresh and fragrant air. I went along a 
dusty road, between hedges bright with the delicate green of early 
June ; I passed under the shade of the little wood in whose leafy 
recesses birds were twittering gaily ; I turned the sharp corner beside 
the old yews ; I went down the incline that follows ; I left behind me 
the first row of cottages and gardens, and, ten yards farther on, reached 
the white gate of my friend’s house. 

As I walked up the short, straight gravel path to the door, I 
noticed with surprise that all the window blinds were lowered. As 
the sun was shining full upon them, this would not in most houses 
have been an unaccountable circumstance ; but the Hales have the 
same passion for sunlight that some people have for d7ic-d-brac or old 
coins, and it is their Arcadian habit never to lower a blind or shut 
a door that may admit the sun. Therefore I was still more startled 
to find the front door decorously shut. Out of respect for this un- 
wonted fact, I went through the equally unwonted ceremony of 
ringing the bell; but was more relieved than disconcerted to find, as 
being more in harmony with preceding experience, that nobody paid 
any attention to the summons. 

But my spirits fell again when I opened the door and went in. It 
was one of the good-humoured complaints against this tiny house 
that a step or a voice in one part of it was heard in every other; and 
yet, as I stood and listened in the little hall, I could not distinguish a 
sound—nothing but the tick of the cottage clock, strident against 
that deathlike stillness. 
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I opened the door to my right and looked in, to find there was no 
one in that little sitting-rroom. I opened another door and went 
down a narrow passage to Hale’s own particular retreat. 

Outside that door I paused. A presentiment of evil, at first slight 
as it was vague, had changed by this time into an overpowering con- 
viction that a terrible discovery awaited me. Only bya strong effort I 
resisted the impression and desperately opened the door. This room 
was darkened like the others, and partly because of this, partly because 
my head swam for an instant, I could at first see nothing. But 
gradually I discerned that the whole arrangement of the furniture had 
been altered to make way, apparently, for an improvised couch or 
stand, on which stood a coffin draped with a violet pall. I went 
forward as if impelled by volition not my own, lifted the cloth, and 
beheld, white and still beneath, the dead face of my friend Hale. 

I awoke suddenly, and recognised with unspeakable relief that it 
was only a dream. 

Still, probably because I do not often dream coherently, this vision 
of the night returned to me more than once during the day as I 
busied over my preparations for a visit to a friend in Scotland. Still 
wearied, still unstrung, I found even these preparations exhausting, 
and retired to bed more jaded than before. I dreamt my dream 
over again without the slightest variation in the smallest detail. 
This time it left behind it a shade of discomfort which waking did 
not banish. I was moved to speak of it, as a most congenial topic, 
to my cousin Clara. 

“ Ah,” she said thoughtfully, ‘‘ there are hopes of everybody if you 
have taken to dreaming! Some day you will be converted after all. 
If I were you, I should write to your friend Hale.” 

“What! and ask him if he is dead ?” 

She shook her head and would not smile. 

**T don’t think he is dead yet; but I believe—I feel that he is in 
great danger; and sceptical as you are, you must know that I am 
something of a clairvoyante.” 

I would not admit how much this assertion disturbed me. The 
mere suggestion of harm to Hale !gave me pain. I went home 
curiously depressed, and dreamt my dream for the third time. When 
I awoke it was late and my servant was bringing in my letters. One 
of these, from my friend in Scotland, requested me, on account of 
illness in his house, to defer my visit to a later season. . By removing 
the only impediment to my going down to Dellhurst, this decided me 
to telegraph to Hale and say that I was coming. 

It was the first journey thither that joyous expectation did not make 
positively pleasant, and I know not whether I was disappointed, how- 
ever dismayed I may have been, to find at the siding no cart in waiting. 
Precisely as in my dream, I walked past the wood, the yew clump, 
and the cottages to the white gate of my friend’s garden, there 
to discover that the blinds were lowered, that the door was shut. I 
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was not surprised that my ring remained unanswered. Hope had 
vanished, and I entered, prepared, like an actor whose 7é/ is fixed, to 
go through the grim part I had rehearsed. And it was all the same: 
the pause, the silence, the empty sitting-room, the walk down the 
passage, the rush of irresistible premonition at the door. Again I 
hesitated—again I defied my own fears and forced myself to open the 
door, and again for a moment, giddy and dazed, saw nothing but mist 
and shadow. But as it cleared away, the room was before me exactly 
as, waking, I had always known it, and by the writing-table, Hale, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was looking for something in a heap of hooks and 
other trout tackle. 

At my sudden entrance Hale did not start, for that he never does ; 
but when, by slowly turning his head, he beheld me, his countenance 
showed surprise and even concern. 

“Sit down a bit, old chap!” was his only greeting, as he quickly 
left the room. When he returned it was with some brandy-and-water, 
which he silently offered, and I as silently accepted. In a few minutes 
the dreamlike feeling passed away, and I could see Hale sitting 
opposite to me and attentively considering me. 

‘‘ What on earth have you been doing to yourself?” he asked. 

“T think I have been overworking myself.” 

“Ah! I see. Well, we will soon put you to rights. But why did 
you not wire for the cart ?” 

“T did. Did you not get my telegram ?” 

“No. But now you mention it, I did hear of some telegram kicking 
about the house—supposed to be for my sister Lucy, and which she 
could not understand. I suppose it is Lucy, by the way, who has been 
giving this family vault sort of look to the house by pulling down all 
the blinds.” 

He rose and improved the effect, so far as his own room was con- 
cerned, by pulling up his blind in such a way that it made with the 
sash of the window an angle of about forty degrees. 

“‘ Why is the house so quiet? Where is everybody ?” I asked. 

“In the hayfield—every soul in the house, including the cook and 
the baby. I only came in to get a needle. I have got a thorn in 
my finger. I am going straight back, and you with me—not to work 
though, not a stroke! You must look on with the baby.” 

“ But, Hale,” I cried, as the last film of presentiment seemed to 
vanish in the sunlight, “ are you all right ?” 

“Right? Iam as fit as possible! Why should I not be?” 

But as I looked into his sane eyes, the only reason I had to give 
seemed so childishly ridiculous that I had not the courage to offer it, 














































UNDER THE MOON. 


hy DowN in the valley the fairies call, 

i One to another, and all in tune, 

' Under the gaze of the silver moon, 

i By the silver waterfall. 

' They dwell in the fairy bowers all day, 

Under the hills and far away ; 

But at night, when the moon shines round and clear, 
In the merriest month of the fairy year, 

They come above the ground and play— 
King and queen, and lady and knight, 

Jester and page and minstrel gay— 

And light is the beat of their slender feet 

To the song of the minstrel, sweet, oh sweet ; 
And soft is. the glance, in the gleaming dance, 
Of the eyes of maidens round and bright : 
And merrily thrown is the dark fir-cone, 
While the acorns fly from hand to hand— 
For the ringing valley is all their own, 

And theirs are the loves of Fairyland. 








Oh, to live in the fairy halls, 

And dance by the silver waterfalls, 
Dance with the fairies, dance and play, 
Under the hills and far away ! 

Then with the flashing fairy train 
Merrily gambol back again, 

When the silver moon shines round and clear 
In the gladdest month of the fairy year ; 
And the shrill bells ring 

In the tallest grass, 

And the minstrels sing 

As the pageants pass ; 

And the merriment swells 

To the sound of the bells, 

In the mossy clefts and the open dells— 
Ever and ever a fairy bold, 

Never to die ana never be old ; 

But under the sea and under the shore, 
In the shining courts of the fairy halls, 
By the crystal caves and the waterfalls, 
To live and love for evermore— 

Far away from the night and day, 
Under the sea and under the shore, 

For ever and for evermore ! 

GEORGE COTTERELL,. 
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RJAYLe?. 


‘* Now THEN, HAVE YOU ANY PENCILS TO BE CUT?” SAID COURTENAY, THROWING 
HIMSELF ON THE BANK BY MAUD’s SIDE. 











